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OUR HUNDRED FRIENDS. 
In response to the offer of Mr. J. C. Thom, of In- 
diana co., that he would procure ten subscribers to 
the 3d volume of the Penna. School Journal, com- 
mencing July, 1854, and send on the money before 
that time, if 99 otherteachers and friends in the State 
should agree each to do the same, we have received a 
number of names. We shall now commence pub- 
lishing the list, and hereafter shall add the names of 
such as choose to join. 


1. J. C. Thom, Clarksburg, Indiana co. 

2. Leonard Alleman, Green Caste, Franklin co. 

J. M. Barnett, Allegheny City. 

W. F. Wyers, West Chester, Chester co. 

. Amos Row, Lancaster, Lancaster co. 

J. D. Wingate, Bellefonte, Centre co. 

J. G. Bliss, Beaver, Beaver co. 

J. R. Sypher, Hinkletown, Lancaster co. 
T. F. Thickstun, Meadville, Crawford co. 

. Jos. R. McQuaid, West Newton, Westmore- 
land co. 


SODAS WP go 


1 





Derrerrep Articies: The press of other matter 
excludes several communications and some editorial 
articles designed for this No. The former shall ap- 
pear next month; the latter will always give place 
to the favors of correspondents. 





Norices or Epucationan Meretincs: Several 
calls for the meetings of educational societies were 
received for insertion in the April No. of the Jour- 
nal, They came too late and could not be inserted ; 
and, as the meetings to which they related took place 
in April, of course they are not now published. Here- 
after, calls of this kind, which will be cheerfully in- 
serted, should be féfwarded on or before the 25th of 
the month previous to that of the No. in which they 


JuveniLe Pusuications: Several communications 
on this topic are among the contents of this No.— 
We make no further remark now, than to suggest 
the propriety of “sticking to the text.” We never 
heard any one question the propriety or utility of ju- 
venile compositions. On the contrary, we believe 
that, as soon as a child can string words together in 
writing, he should be encouraged and made to write 
down his own thoughts, daily, as a regular part of 
his school work. This, however, is different from 
publishing those efforts to the world, after correction 
by the teacher. The question of the propriety of 
publication is the only one we desired to raise. 





THE NEW SCHOOL LAW. 

We had hoped to be able to publish the whole of 
the new school Jaw in this number of the Journal, 
and even delayed its publication one week for that 
purpose ; but now (May 5th) we have only just re- 
ceived it in an authentic shape. It shall, however, 


be inserted next month. 
On a cursory examination we find much to approve 


and to fill the heart with hope of better times. Among 
those promising features are, the creation of the of- 
fice of County Superintendent ; the exclusion of all 
teachers who shall not pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion and obtain the Superintendent’s certificate ; and 
the specification of the branches of study which must 
be embraced in the Common School course. On the 
other hand, we miss several desirable provisions 
which were in the bill as first prepared by the State 
Superintendent and reported by the Senate Commit- 
tee. Among these, the one that we most regret is 
that which provided for the annual meeting of the 

Teachers and Directors of each county, at the cal] 

and under the presidency of the County Superinten- 

dent, for mutual improvement and discussion. 

It would have been no detraction from their digni- 

ty, and greatly for the good of the schools, if the ma- 

jority in the Legislature had reposed more confi- 





are to appear. 


dence in the experienced recommendations of the 
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State Superintendent, and those who have devoted 
their minds to the understanding of the condition 
and wants of the schools. But so it is, and for the 
present it is the part of wisdom to acknowledge and 
be thankful for the good—and it is much—which has 
been granted, and to look hopefully to the future for 
that which is still desirable. 





InpEPENDENT Districtrs.—We have just been in- 
formed by a member of the Senate, that a short sup- 
pliment to the new school law, has already been 
passed, repealing those parts of it which abolishes 
all Independent or special Districts: so that those 
Districts remain, territorially, separate, as, if the 
new school law had not been enacted ; but in all 
other respects they are, we presume, subject to the 
provisions of the general law. This is right and 
will prevent much confusion and injury. Most of 
the Independent Districts are such as are actually 
in advance of the regular Districts, in all the essen- 
tials of the system, and ought therefore to be favored. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Among the agencies for the improvement of the 
Common School, its friends have generally demand- 
ed, 1. a separate department of Education in the 
government ; 2. Normal Schools for the due profes- 
sional training of teachers; and 3. County Superin- 
tendents to stir up and unite the efforts of those en- 
gaged in and connected with the schools in each 
county, and to administer efficiently so much of the 
powers of the system as are strictly professional or 
depend on the governmental head. It was most de- 
sirable that all these agencies should have been 
granted at this particular juncture, when there is 
such a manifest awakening, in every quarter of the 
State, on the subject of educational improvement.— 
But the Law-making power has willed differently, 
and only conceded one out of the three demands; 
and it is now the business of all concerned, so to 
make use of this new agent as to derive the greatest 
possible amount of benefit. How shall this be done? 
is the question. The answerwill not be difficult, if 
the nature of the office and the object to be effected 
be steadily held in view. 

The Legislature have, wisely we think, given the 
appointment of the County Superintendant to the Di- 
rectors of the county in which he is to officiate. Pa- 
rents have always been and ought to be, jealous of 
the removal of the powers of the common school sys- 
tem further from themselves than the absolute neces- 
sities of the case require. Their immediate repre- 


sentatives are the Directors, chosen by themselves, 
dwelling among, and responsible to themselves. But, 
it is found by experience that Directors generally 
either have not the leisure, or are not qualified for the 
nerformance of some of the duties assigned to them by 


law. Among these are the examination of teachers, 
the regulation of the branches of study and the strict 
professional visitation and supervision of the schools. 
Hence arises the necessity of another agency in the 
system ; and hence also the propriety of giving the 
selection of the agent to the power which is the di- 
rect representative of parental authority. 

Not only, moreover, is this arrangement in con- 
formity with the nature of the system, but it is one 
eminently calculated to render the agency itself use- 
ful and efficient. The County Superintendent, being 
the officer and representative of the Directors, will 
naturally possess their confidence and be enabled to 
exercise a beneficial influenceupon them. His sug- 
gestions as to the improvement of school houses, the 
grading of the schools, the introduction of proper ap- 
paratus, and the other numerous improvements which 
are so much needed, and of which Directors, from 
want of experience, know so little, will have greater 
effect, than the same recommendations from an of- 
ficer placed in antagonism, whether real or supposed 
it matters not, to them. He will be their officer— 
their representative—their counsellor; and in those 
capacities his powers for good, if he be a man of ex- 
perience, tact, and common sense, will be almost un- 
limited. 

But while the Legislature saw that, being the ad- 
ministrator of very grave powers heretofore entrust- 
ed exclusively to Directors, he ought to be chosen by 
them, they also saw that, having professional duties 
of the utmost importance to discharge, he ought al- 
ways to be chosen from the body of teachers. How 
else could he discharge his strictly professional du- 
ties? As well mighta person unlearned in the law 
hope to properly preside as a judge on the Bench, or 
a layman fill one of the chairs of theology ina school 
designed for the education of the clergy. Not only 
therefore was there an urgent necessity for the pro- 
vision that the County Superintendent should be “of 
skil] and experience in the art of teaching,” but there 
was evidently a noble design to dignify and elevate 
the Teacher’s profession itself. Heretofore it was 
rarely named or thought of as a regular occupation, 
much less as a high and permanent profession. Here- 
after—from the date of this school law of 1854—it 
takes its stand among the learned and honorable pro- 
fessions. The strict examination of teachers and the 
exclusion from the ranks of the profession of all who 
do not reach a certain standard, at once establish 
its grade ; and the high mark of the teachers own 
lawfully constituted officer—Tue Country Suprxiy- 
TENDENT—held out to the honorable ambition of all, 
will elevate and stimulate the whole profession. 


Such, hastily, are the nature and the objects of the 
office ; and the duties of all parties to it are piain: 





Let Directors select the best and most efficient 
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teacher they can find in the county, and pay him 
well; and let the teachers of the county honor them- 
selves and their profession, by the hearty, unhesi- 
tating support he hasa right to expect at their hands; 
thus even in the absence of normal schools and a 
State Department of education, such a reformation 
will be seen, in one short year, as shall justify the 
establishment of the office, and ensure the grant of 


all else that may be needed. 

The Sections relating to the office of Co. Superin- 
tendent, are here added : 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Section 37. That there shall be chosen, in the 
manner hereinafter directed, an officer for each coun- 
ty, to be called the county superintendent. I[t shal! 
be his duty to visit as often as practicable the several 
schouls of his county, and to note the course and 
method of instruction and branches taught, and to 
give such directions in the art of teaching and the 
method thereof in each school, as to him, together 
with the directors or controllers, shall be deemed ex- 
pedient and necessary ; so that each school shall be 
equal to the grade for which it was established, and 
that there may be, as far as practicable, uniformity in 
the course of studies in schools of the several grades 
respectively. 

Section 38. It shall be the duty of each county 
superintendent to see that in every district there 
shall be taught orthography, reading, writing, Eng- 
lish grammar, geography and arithmetic ; as well as 
such other branches as the board of directors, or con- 
trollers, may require. In case the board of directors, 
or controllers shall fail to provide competent teach- 
ers to teach the several branches above specified, it 
shall be the duty of the county superintendent to no- 
tify the board of directors or controllers in writing 
of their neglect, and in case provision is not made 
forthwith for teaching the branches aforesaid, to re- 
port such facts to the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, whose duty it shall be to withhold any war- 
rant for the quota of such district of the annual State 
appropriation, until the county superintendent shall 
notify him that competent teachers of the branches 
aforesaid have been employed. And in case of neg- 
lect or refusal of the board of directors or controllers 
to employ such competent teachers as aforesaid, for 
one month after notification by the county superin- 
tendent that such teachers have not been provided, 
such district shall forfeit absolutely its whole quota 
of the State appropriation for that year. 

Secrion 39. That the school directors of the sev- 
eral counties of the Commonwealth, shall meet in 
convention at the seat of justice of the proper county. 
on the first Monday of June next, and on the first 
Monday of May, in each third year thereafter, and 
select viva voce by a majority of the whole number 
of directors present, one person of literary and scien- 
tific acquirements, and of skill and experience in the 
ar: of teaching,as county superintendent, ror the three 
succeeding school years ; and the school directors or 
majority of them in such convention, shall determine 
the amount of compensation for the county superin- 
tendent, which said compensation shal] be paid by the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, by his warrant 
drawn upon the State Treasurer, in half yearly in- 
stalments if desired, and shall be deducted from the 
amount of the State appropriation, to be paid to the 
several school districts in said county. 


Section 40. That it shali be the duty of the pres- 
ident and secretary of the triennial convention of di- 
rectors, to certify to the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, the name and post office address of the per- 
son elected county superintendent in pursuance of 
the provisions of this act, and those of all the other 
candidates who received votes, together with the 
amount of compensation fixed upon by said conven- 
tion. Upon the receipt of such certificate, if no valid 
objection be made, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools shall commission the person so elected for 
the term of three years; but if objection be made, 
within thirty days, to the issuing of such commission, 
the Superintendent of Common Schools may require 
such evidence, under oath or affirmation, in regard 
to the election or qualifications of the person elected 
county superintendent, as he shall deem necessary, 
and shall then issue his commission to the person, 
properly qualified, who shall have received the high- 
est number of votes. 


Section 41, That it sha]] be the duty of the coun- 
ty superintendent to examine all the candidates for 
the profession of teacher, in the presence of the board 
of directors or controllers, should they desire to be 
present, to whom they shall firstapply in his county, 
and to give each person found qualified a certificate, 
setting forth the branches of learning he or she is 
capable of teaching ; and such examination and cer- 
tificate shall be renewed as often as any such teach- 
er shall be employed in teaching any branch of learn- 
ing other than those enumerated in his or her certi- 
ficate, and no teacher shal! be employed in any school 
to teach other branches than those set forth in such 
certificate of said teacher: Provided, That the coun- 
ty superintendent may annul any such certificate 
given by him or his predecessor in office, when he 
shall think proper, giving at least ten days previous 
notice thereof, in writing, to the teacher holding it, 
and to the directors and controllers of the district in 
which he or she may be employed. 


Section 42, That the county superintendents 
shall annually, on or before the first Monday in June, 
forward to the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
the reports of the several school districts of their re- 
spective counties, and shall also themselves make 
an extended report of the condition of the schools un- 
der their charge, suggesting such improvements in 
the school system as they may deem useful, and giv- 
ing such other information in regard to the practical 
operation of common schools, and the laws relating 
thereto, as may be deemed of public interest, 


Section 43. That until after the election of a 
county superintendent, provided for in this act, it 
shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, by publication at least three successive 
weeks, in two newspapers for each county, if so 
many there be, but if none are published in such 
county, then by printed notices sent by mail to the 
secretary of each board of directors of each school 
district in such county, of the time and place for 
holding the triennial convention of directors; who 
shall then and there assemble, and select a presiding 
officer from one of their number, and the directors 
then present shal] proceed to the election of a county 
superintendent in the manner hereinbefore provided. 
The notice that shall thereafter be given of the as- 
sembling of the aforesaid triennial convention, shal! 
be by the county superintendent, in the manner above 





provided. All expenses of giving notices, directed 
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by this section, shal] be paid out of the same funds 
as the salary of the county superintendent. 

Secrion 44. That all vacancies in the office of 
county superintendent, shal] be filled by the appoint- 
ment of the Superiatendent of Common Schools, un- 
til the next triennia) convention of directors; when 
any existing vacancy shall be filled by election in 
the usual manner, for the full term of three years. 





ae . a 

Original Communications. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Eorror :—One of the members of the legisla- 
ture had the kindness to send me a copy of the new 
School Jaw, introduced into the Senate; and after a 
careful examination of its principal features, I must 
gay that I am much pleased with the decided im- 
provement it makes upon the present law. Bat I am 
sorry to find no provision made for the establishment 
and support of norma! schools, where the young men 
and women of our State might receive the necessary 
education and training, at the public expense, to be- 
come professional and successful teachers. 

It is strange, iudeed, that Pennsylvania, so rich in 
all the elements of wealth and power necessary to 
make it a great and influential State, should stil! be 
willing to remain so poor, and so far inferior to 
many of her sister States in intellectual develop- 


ment, 
It appears the legislature is determined to continue 


to send us begging, at least for another year, to our 





more enterprising and libera] neighbors of the north 
and east, where we have hitherto obtained many of 
our most successful and accomplished teachers.— 
Where is the native Pennsylvanian, that has one 
spark of State pride within him, whose face does not 
blush with shame, when he reflects upon the humili- 
ating fact, that we are almost entirely indebted to 
individuals who were bred and educated in other 
States, for what little progress and improvement we 
may have made, in the art of teaching, and in gen- 
era} education. Would we, indeed, be willing to 
admit, that we are inferior in intellectual and gen- 
eral ability to the citizens of other States? I pre- 
sume not. And, yet, this is what we are tacitly ad- 
mitting so long as we depend upon those States, for 
our most eminent men and scholars, in many of the 
professions—for those, who are often most distin- 
guished in the halls of legislation, in our courts of 
justice, in the professor’s chair, and even in our pul- 
pits. 

If the present legislature should fail, or neglect to 
make the necessary provision, for the thorough and 
complete education of the children of the State, it is 
to be hoped that the people will be wiser, or more 
fortunate, when they come to select their servants 
at the next election, L. ALLEMAN, 

Near Green Castile, Franklin i 

county, March, 1854, 4 





EDUCATION IN CRAWFORD CO. 

In this county a very marked distinction exists be- 
tween Common and High Schools. Of the latter, 
Meadville, the county seat, contains a College, a 
Theological Seminary, and an Academy. Theseare 
well sustained ; the citizens of the place always as- 
suming their share of the responsibility of giving 
them an adequate support. The existence of these 
institutions in their present prosperous condition, 
proves the interest taken by the people in education- 
al matters. 

But in our haste to educate, we have rushed over 
the common schools—we have forgotten the rudi- 
ments of science, in our eagerness to seize upon 
higher and more classie ground. Primary schools 
are generally poorly conducted. Parents seem to be 
almost totally destitute of interest in them. They 
are carried on with but little system, and result in 
but a sma}! amount of good. 

However, many of the schools in the county are 
ahead of those in Meadville. Parents watch them 
more narrowly, visit them oftener, and see that the 
spirit of the school system is carried out. The 
Crawford County Teacher’s Association has contrib- 
uted largely to this result. It was originated in the 
Sping of 1850, and has been in a prosperous condi- 
tion ever since. Through its instrumentality, the 
experience of the county, as wel! as much from 
abroad, has become the property of all in attendance. 
The good seed has thus been widely scattered, and 
we earnestly hope that in due time there wil] be an 
abundant harvest. 

The Association closed a very profitable session a 
week or two since. Besides teachers from our own 
immediate midst, Prof’s, Tuckerman and Fowler, 
from Ohio, were present. The former remained the 
whole week, and being skilled in the art of teaching, 
and thoroughly acquainted with the workings of the 
common schoo! system, was eminently successful in 
whatever he undertook. 


Though the public schools of Meadville im useful- 
ness and efficiency have fallen below the point which 
they ought to oceupy, yet it should be mentioned 
that energetic measures have already been taken to 
erect a Union sehool house here. It would certainly 
be greatly to the honor of the place, as well as have 
a most salutary influence upon the interests of educa- 
tion, to have se enlightened a poliey carried on to 
completion. We hope, at no distant day, to have 
the pleasure of announeing to you the dedication of 
a house, consecrated tothe graded sehool system, 
and which will reach the aggregate wants of the 
whole community. 

Upon the whole, there is evidently a tendency to 
a better state of things. The spirit of improvement 


is in our midst—men of energy and efficiency are 
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now engaged in the Common School enterprise, and 
the result is that the masses are penetrated with the 
conviction that public schools, in absolute importance, 
rank first among educational auxiliaries, that they 
should no longer be left to languish, but should be 
elevated to the position which, from their intrinsic 


value, they have a right to occupy. 
Meadville, Ap. 1854. T. F. Tutcxstvun. 





ALLEN DT., NORTHAMPTON CO. 

Mr. Burrowes :—Dear Sir—I have often felt like 
writing something for the Journal, but seeing so 
many abler pens than mine contributing to its col- 
umns, I felt afraid to venture; believing it best to 
adhere to the old maxim, ‘Small boats should keep 
near shore.” 

Yet I feel deeply interested in the cause of educa- 
tion, and if I can lend a helping hand, in any way, 
towards its promotion, I want to do it. 

I fear that I will no longer be permitted to pursue 
my favorite calling, of instructing the rising genera- 
tion: being now on the supernumerary list. If you 
will not consider me intruding too much upon your 
columns, I will tell you something about our schools. 

The district in which I have been teaching, is Old 
Allen, Northampton county. It is a small district, 
having but five schools in it; but they are all well 
sustained. The people here have long since deter- 
mined to give their children the means of acquiring 
a good education, regardless of the cost. Inorder to 
do this, they consented to be taxed a sufficient amount 
to keep the schools open eleven months in the year. 
Perhaps their manner of paying teachers may—by 
some—not be considered a commendable one, but it 
works well enough with us. They pay three cents 
per day, per scholar; two cents from the directors, 
and one cent fiom the parents; they then have the 
privilege of sending to any school in the district they 
prefer; so the best teacher gets the best pay. Do you 
not think that is fair? I imagine you will say, no; 
that some schools will be too full, while others will 
not have enough. This would be an objection if we 
received from $16 to $18 per month, as many teach- 
ers do in some districts in our county ; but as we are 
paid by the scholar, when we get too full we can af- 
ford to employ an assistant, which some of us have 
been obliged to do. 

I never left a school with as much regret, as the 
one I have just parted with, not on account of salary 
—though that is an important matter—but because 
of the attachment existing between the pupils and 
myself. Teachers often speak of the trials and per- 
plexities of the school-room. It is true they are 
many, and often severe; but I never met with any 
trial during my experience of seven years in the 
work, that affected me so much as bidding adieu to 
my scholars for the last time. 





I am very sorry, fellow teachers, that on account 
of ill health, I am compelled to leave your ranks for 
awhile. Notwithstanding the interest I feel in the 
cause of education, and the pleasure I derive from 
teaching, I do not feel like dying at my post; neither 
do I believe in being idle: I intend to visit as many 
schools as [ can during the year, and try to get sub- 
scribers forthe Journal ; for I feel that we are under 
obligations to make some effort to sustain so valuable 


an auxiliary. E. Moss. 
Laubach’s, Northampton Co., Pa. 


CLARION COUNTY. 

Mr. Eptror:—Although not a subscriber, I have 
been for some time a constant reader of your worthy 
publication. And thinking that perhaps it might be 
interesting to your readers to know what we, Com- 
mon School Teachers, do in this “ far-off’ county, I 
submit the following to you for insertion in the School 
Journal, should you think it worthy. 

Having completed aterm of school a few days 
since, and being a little earlier at liberty than usual, 
I concluded—partly through curiosity, but principal- 
ly for the sake of self-improvement—to visit some 
of the schools in this and the adjoining districts.— 
The scenes of my visiting experience are so vividly 
before me, that I have noted down some of the con- 
clusions drawn from them, which may be interesting 
to others. In some places the spirit manifested by 
both teachers and pupils was truly heart-cheering, 
showing plainly that the old plan of * putting in the 
time,” so famous in the days of the “ master and his 
rod,” was numbered among “the things which were,” 
at least with them. The labor of such teachers is 
emphatically the precursor of a better state of affairs 
The public mind is arousing, 
But this is only 
the aatnral and labors of 
some active and faithful teachers—of whom there 


in the glorious future. 
lion-like, froin its lethargic sleep. 
invariable result of the 


are a few in our county—who have, with untiring 
zeal, been pursuing their quiet but effectual vocation. 
Notwithstanding these favorable omens, there is still 
“ Old fogyism” 
prevails to a great extent among the teachers in the 
Many of them, forgetting that this 


room for indefinite improvements. 


“iron county.” 
is an age of progress, still follow the old system of 
twenty years ago. To very many the idea of enga- 
ging in teaching as a permanent profession appears 
too absurd to be considered. 
for as long as it isthe resort of every-one, the profes- 
sion of teaching vill net march onward to its proper 
place among the other liberal professions. And such 
also are the deplorable views of the people in re- 
gard to the capacity of a Teacher, that every stu- 


This isa great evil; 


dent who wishes to replenish his empty purse, and 
and in fact, almost every dissatisfied person, who 
either cannot obtain, or succeed in other employ. 
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ments, engage in,this high vocation, although they 
may not have more than a mere smattering of Edu- 
cation ; and perhaps without preparing for, or even 
once thinking of the responsibility which they have 
thus voluntarily assumed. 

Teaching is here made the stepping-stone to other 
occupations ; and as long as this is the case “train- 
ing the youthful mind aright” will not—cannot—be 
sought after as one of the professions. In many 
places Teachers are still employed whoare unworthy 
of the name—much less of the honor and dignity— 
of one who professes to be the guide of opening 
youth. One great reason, of this, and the want of 
permanent Teachers, is that the salary offered is so 
low that no one-~even among those who are com- 
petent—is willing to engage permanently in a busi- 
ness which is almost sure to result ina pecuniary 
sacrifice. Many School Directors and Committees, 
in hiring a teacher, follow precisely the same course 
they would if purchasing a horse, i. e., get him as 
‘ow as possible; and should there be more than one 

pplicant, the lowest bidder invariably obtains the 
ituation. 

Still on this point there has been much improve- 
ment within a few years past—a general waking-up 
—among school patrons, who, having heard of the 
transactions in regard to common school education 
in other places, now look a shade deeper into the 
merits of the case than formerly. However, much 
remains yet to be dong, which might be accomplish- 
ed easily by the combined efforts of a few thorough 
and devoted teachers. 


A Teachers’ Institute is just what would meet the 
emergency ; and although it might at first be an ar- 
duous undertaking, yet its effect would be glorious, 
if it should only show teachers the relation they bear 
to each other & show them how to meet as co-laborers 
in the same great cause. 
er seems to be isolated,—like an island of an archi- 
pelago, though surrounded by other islands, yet of 
itself having no communication with them ;—so each 
keeps his troubles and pleasures locked within his 
own breast, as if sympathy was a stranger to the hu- 
man heart. The idea of forming associations for mu- 
tual benefit is foreign to them. Every spark of so- 
cialism is suffered to expire. 

But enough of this gloomy reality; may it soon 
pass away, and be succeeded by the sunshine of light 
and knowledge, whose influence will hasten the good 
time that shall rival the Golden Age of tradition. 

Our school-houses are generally pretty good. The 
ancient log tenements are now supplanted by sub- 
stantial frame buildings capable of containing com- 
fortably about forty pupils. This appearance of the 
houses augurs well for the future. And we anxious- 


As it is now, every teach- 


ly hope the time will soon come when the public 


mind will better understand its true interests, Then 
will the labors of the common school teacher be just- 
ly appreciated and rewarded, when it is seen that 
he holds the helm which guides the ship of State in 
safety ;—and then will teaching advance to its true 
position, and shine forth the brightest and purest of 


the learned professions. EREUNETEON. 
Callensburg, Clarion Co., 
Pa. April, 1854. 





TILE MEETING AT WEST CHESTER. 

The true instincts of Pennsylvanians lead them to 
cherish their educational institutions of every class. 
That the common schools of this state have not taken 
the lead among the States, has been no fault of the 
people. In this view I have been confirmed more 
than ever by the Chester county meeting of Teach- 
ers, recently held at West Chester. The Chester 
county people are a true type of the genuine Penn- 
sylvania character. Their movement in any great 
work is the result of asomewhat careful examination 
of its true merits. The true Pennite is not impul- 
sive, but circumspect and careful about committing 
himself: he is not calculating and designing, but 
honest, and, when determined to act, persevering and 
untiring. 

No where has the old academy system been more 
fully and fairly tried by skilful teachers and wealthy 
patrons than in Chester county; and yet, no where 
has it more signally failed to accomplish the great 
ends of a system of schools designed for a great free 
people. Teachers have worked like heroes and pa- 
trons have poured out their money like water, for 
the support of schools for boys, schools for girls, 
schools for little children and schools for big chil- 
dren, academies, female seminaries, boarding schools, 
&c., &c,, and to this day the schools for the great 
mass of the people are in little better condition, and 
are not much better adapted to educate children for 
citizens, than they were fifty years ago. But the intel- 
ligent citizens of the renowned old county are wa- 
king up from their long slumber ; they are beginning 
to look out upon their neighbors, who, they perceive, 
are pressing away beyond them in the great central 
column of American progress—the universal educa- 
tion of the race, 

The assemblage of more than a hundred common 
school Teachers from all parts of that large county, 
and that too under the most unfavorable circumstan- 
ces ; their continuing together to the close of the ex- 
ercises; the interest manifested by them in the dis- 
cussion of the methods of teaching the elementary 
branches ; the deep sense of the weighty responsibil- 
ties that rest upon the Teacher, that seemed to per- 
vade the meeting, are very clear indications of -the 
hold that this subject has taken upon the minds of 
those to whom the rising generation turn for light 





and direction. This movement in Chester gives no 
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signs of being spasmodic. It has not been origina- 
ted and carried on by Yankees. No notable book 
agents were prominent, and certainly no one had 
any hand in getting up the meeting. 

It seems to have been the spontaneous bubbling up 
of a deep seated, earnest desire, upon the part of the 
Teachers themselves, to come together for mutual 
instruction and aid in the great work in which they 
are engaged. Almost all the members of the Insti- 
tute were native born Pennsylvanians. Here sat the 
smiling, earnest, devoted Quakeress, and there the 
sprightly, intelligent, disciplined Presbyterian or 
Episcopalian ; on this side the enthusiastic, whole- 
souled, active Methodist, and on that the man with 
broad-brimmed hat from under which peered out the 
bright, keen eye of warm-hearted, benevolent action; 
all, of all religious denominations, united heart and 
hand in the great inquiry, “ By what means can we 
best educate the immortal minds of the youth com- 
mitted to our care?” 


It is true that those indefatigable laborers in the 
cause of education, W. F. Wyers, Principal of the 
West Chester Academy, and Sanford: Culver, 
Principal of the West Chester Public Schools, nec- 
essarily occupied a prominent place in the Institute, 
because their great ability to manage the business of 
the meeting seemed to be indispensable to its suc- 
cess. Every meeting must have its leaders, yet 
very few have been blessed with men of more 
business tact combined with so much earnest en- 
thusiasm as this one. The president, Alexander Mar- 
shall Esq., performed his part with masterly ability. 


The lecturers from abroad confined their remarks 
to the subject of elementary instruction and the 
practical] operations of the Common School room, 
unless when by request of the Institute, they devoted 
a half hourjto the elucidation of some particular topic 
in the higher branches. The evening lectures took 
the same practical turn. 


But to me the most interesting part of the whole, 
was the warm reception given to these Common 
School Teachers by the citizens of West Chester. 
This kind feeling towards them, is not of ancient 
date. The great waking up of “these latter times” 
has created these kind regards for the moulders of 
the character and standing of the great American 
nation. How suggestive to see that old pioneer of 
Botanical research the learned Wm. Darlington, M. 
D., L. L. D., a daily attendant upon this meeting 
of Common School Teachers of Chester county; ard 
not only he, but the members of the Bar, the Press 
and the Clergy of the town generally. Well may 
these Teachers take courage and go forward. The 
labor in which they are engaged, is not only delight- 
ful, but the company to which their position has now 





introduced them, is the best that the country affords. 
What county will next rival Chester in the great 


educational movement ? An OsSERVER, 





PARENTAL SUPERVISION AND AID. 

Mr. Burrowes :—For the purpose of increasing 
the interest and zeal of parents in the education of 
their owa children, I have concluded to give you a 
short account of my experience this season. 

Four of my children attend school regularly—the 
oldest 11 and the youngest 6 yearsold. After school 
was opened some weeks, I called in to see how they 
were prospering. I found that the second child, a 
boy of 10 years old, who had commenced Arithmetic 
this season with great zeal, was fairly stalled in long 
division. He tuld me he could not do those hard 
questions, and that what he had gone over, others had 
done for him. Of course I found he did not under- 
stand them. The Teacher told me he was too dull, 
he could not get him to understand Arithmetic. 


Well! thinks I, this is worse and more of it. I 
know he has none of the brightest of intellects, stil] 
I am in hopes he can learn something. I must try 
what I can do; or rather, what I can do with him. 

I told him to bring his slate home in the evening, 
and then went to work and explained to him famil- 
iarly and good-naturedly, the principles of the rule, 
&c. I did a number of questions with him, and thus 
got him to do them, until he understood long division 
well enough in one evening. This gave a new im- 
petus to his zeal ; and from that time he has got along 


well and zealously in arithmetic and other branches 
also. . 
Again, some few weeks after, I gave them another 


visit. They were now all writing or trying to write, 
but holding their pens any way but right. So I 
spent a good part of a half day in teaching them to 
hold the Pen. 

A few days after, the youngest, coming home one 
evening, picked up a pen or pencil, and putting his 
fingers on it scientifically, said “ this is the way I now 
hold my pen;” and the same was the case with the 
older children. 

These visits, which are, I confess, too few for the 
importance of the subject, do not supercede the ne- 
cessity of inquiring frequently from them how they 
advance, which indeed they are very free to tell; for 
they scarcely ever come home, without some one or 
other saying, “I am head to night,” or, “I did so 
many questions,” or something of this sort. 

If you think the above worth a corner of your val- 
uable Journal, it is at your disposal. 

Since writing the above it has occurred to me that 
it may be necessary to explain to many of your read- 
ers how it happens that children are 10 years old be- 
fore they commence Arithmetic. It should be recol- 
lected that here in the country, in western Pennsyl- 
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vania, the school houses are so far apart, and roads 
so bad in winter that small children can’t attend.— 
We have had 2 miles to the school house until this 
winter, when we have a school house about one mile 
off. In addition to this we only occasionally have 


summer school, H. 8S. Kinpie. 
Latrobe, Westmoreland 
county, March, 1854. 





DISTINCT ARTICULATION. 

Mr. Burrowes :—Sometime ago in one of your 
editorials, in which an invitation was extended -to 
the friends of education to send in their communica- 
tions, I observed the following: ‘If any one thinks 
a proper topic omitted, let him write upon it himself 
and thus remedy the defect.” Now, dear sir, permit 
me to say that I think the consideration of a proper 
topic has been omitted in the columns of the “ Jour- 
nal,” at least I do not remember ever having seen 
anythiag written upon it. That to which I refer is 
the importance of distinct articulation. By introdu- 
cing it into the “ Journal” I propose to remedy the 
defect by calling attention to it; but do not propose 
to give a plan by which the defective and indistinct 
articulation which we so frequently hear can be 
remedied. I may hereafter throw out.a few hints, 
should others still remain silent; but my object now 
more especially is, to bring out the opinions of abler 
minds upon this nice and exceedingly difficult sub- 
ject ; as to how a forcible and clear articulation can 
be best acquired. Much can be said upon it, and 
much must be said and written upon it, or many of 
our schools will continue to remain what they might 
properly be denominated—mumbling schools. 

The great and paramount importance of distinct 
utterance is generally admitted. Its necessity can- 
not well be overrated. An eminent orator once said 
that the first requisite in oratory was enunciation : 
on being asked what was the second, he answered 
enunciation ; and when asked what was the third, he 
answered again, ENUNCIATION. And is not this true 
in teaching? If it is not the first requisite, is it of 
minor importance than any other indispensable qual- 
ification? Surely not; yet we are almost driven to 
the conclusion that this is the generally received 
opinion among teachers, from the little attention that 
the subject receives at their hands. 


Knowledge is not acquired merely for our own 
benefit; we must impart information to others, by 
reading, conversation, public speaking, &c. It is 
necessary then that we read and speak ina manner 
that can be understood. How much satisfaction 


would there be in listening to a minister or lecturer, 
one-fourth or one-half of whose discourse would be 
composed of a language we could not understand ; or 
how long would we read in a newspaper where we 
could not decipher more than about every third word ? 





The hearer would soon become inattentive, and the 
reader throw down his paper with disgust. To sit 
under such a discourse is no more painful to the ear 
of an attentive listener, than to listen toa man read- 
ing who speaks so low, that a great deal of what he 
says cannot be heard, and what can be heard is so 
indistinctly spoken that it cannot be understood. And 
that there are such readers all whocan hear, and 
wish to hear, can soon satisfy themselves. 

When and where, may it not be asked, are such 
habits acquired? So much attention is frequently 
given to the number of branches studied and the ra- 
pidity with which the scholars pass through their 
books, that the compass of voice, as well as a clear 
and full enunciation, is entirely neglected. There is 
nothing more shamefully abused in many of our 
schools than the human voice. In some, numbering 
forty or fitty scholars, scarcely one can be found who 
can read a verse so distinctly that it can be under- 
stood by a person who does not already know what 
the verse is. An intelligent School Director once 
remacked, after having visited four or five schools, 
that he had heard only one boy read, to whom he 
could listen with any degree of pleasure. That boy 
he could hearand understand. Go into many schools 
and listen one hour to the reading and recitations, 
and you will almost conclude that they are speaking 
in unknown tongues. Some you will hear speak so 
low that you cannot understand a single word they 
say; others loud enough but with their mouths al- 
most shut, thus making a long monotonous sound, 
something similar toa threshing machine. Others 
again very loud until they come to a word they can- 
not pronounce, which is spoken in an undertone, or 
else it is either omitted or one supplied in its place ; 
and those who read so very fast, skip over many 
words, and put in words where there should be none ; 
the voice being sometimes too high, sometimes too 
low, sometimes moderate, to say nothing of the beau- 
tiful emphases and cadences they make. Indeed 
you can be accommodated with almost any variety of 
tones you can conceive of. 


Schools in which you hear such reading are not 
isolated, to be found only here and there; they can 
bo found almost everywhere ; nor are they confined 
to what are denominated common schools; but in 
schools of a higher grade, where is exhibited great 
excellency of scholarship, can be heard the most de- 
fective and indistinct articulation ; the most palpable 
and unpardonable abuse of the organs of speech are 
there discoverable. 

This bad articulation may originate from two cau- 
ses: Either froma defect in the vocal organs; or, 
from carelessness and inattention on the part of the 
teacher. Nineteen cases out of twenty are attribu 
table to the latter, and where it is caused by the for 
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mer, it can be greatly improved by perseverance and 
proper training. 

The above remarks have no reference to schools 
in which attention is paid to the subject, but to those 
in which it is entirely neglected. Experience and 
observation have long since proved that where the 
subject has received that attention that is importance 
demands, you hear no mutterers, but find distinct and 


forcible readers. D. Baker. 
Birmingham, Huntingdon 
county, April, 1854. 





TRUE OBJECT OF STUDY---The Teacher’s 
Influence=---An Incident. 


A Pennsylvania teacher was called upon, a few 
months since, to address a society of young men, in 
an institution in which he had himself some years 
before received his academic education. 

In the course of his lecture the speaker alluded to 
some remarks, made by one of the teachers at the 
time of his entering the Academy, which had 
made a deep, and uneradicable impression on his 
mind. 

The subject of remark, and one which was pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the circumstances, was the true 
object of academic study. It was insisted upon that 
the improvement of the mind was the all-important 
object. Young men had perhaps come there think- 
ing that their business was to acquire knowledge, 
and fill their magazines with information for a life- 
time. “Rather, young gentleman,” said he, * you 
have come here to learn to think; to think closely 
on whatever subject you wish to investigate; to ac- 
quire a discipline of your powers, and thus to get 
ready for acquiring knowledge throughout life.” 

This thought, illustrated, amplified, and cogently 
enforced, made a lasting impression on him who was 
the speaker; and although a period of ten years had 
intervened, and the voice of that instructcr had 
ceased to be heard, he retained a vivid recollection 
of the circumstances and the remarks, and deemed 
them worthy of rehearsal. 

Our incident is yet to be told: In the audience on 
that occasion was an aged minister, who had been 
the early instructor of Prof. Irwin, (the author of 
the remarks alluded to by the speaker,) and who had 
himself been a pupil of the celebrated Dr. John M. 
Mason, of New York. 


This minister remarked, in the course of conversa- 
tion some days after, “I was glad of that allusion to 
the remarks made by Mr. Irwin.” “It is the true 
view of the design of academic study.” “ Those 
ideas, however, I believe he got from me, and I got 
them, fifty years ago, from Dr. Mason.” 

The incident suggested to the writer the following 
reflection: How vast, how absolutely boundless is 
the teacher’s influence! Each child he instructs 





will become in turn a radiating centre, influencing, 
for good or evil, all who shall come within the sphere 
of his influence. Each of these, further, will act up- 
on others, and the influence will multiply itself until 
it exceeds all conception or calculation. 

How many persons may now be influenced by the 
teachings of that one man—Dr. Mason! In addition 
to ministerial labors, Dr. M. was Teacher of Theolo- 
gy about fifteen years, Provost of Columbia College, 
N. Y., five years, and President of Dickinson College 
two years. In these three fields of labora large 
number of young men must have come under his 
immediate personal instruction, How many thus 
enjoyed his instruccions we have no certain means 
of knowing. They must have amounted to some 
hundreds,—say, 500. Dr. M. wasa most thorough 
educator and left his mark upon those who were his 
pupils. The aged minister before alluded to was one 
of those 500. He was, as already intimated, a teach- 
er,—the number of his pupils not exceeding, perhaps, 
twenty. Had each of those 500 imparted instruction 
to 20 pupils, the aggregate would have been 10.000, 
Prof. Irwin was one of these 10.000, and was an in- 
structor of at least 100 students. On the same sup- 
position as before, the third “ generation” of Dr. 
Mason’s students would have numbered 1.000.000. 

The Penna. Teacher mentioned in the commence- 
ment of this article was one of the supposed million, 
and has given instruction in like manner to at Jeast 
100 persons. The fourth generation would then 
amount to a hundred millions! The fifth ten bil- 
lions ! &c., ad infinitum ! 


This detailed calculation may appear dry, but it 
has given the writer a more vivid conception than 
ever before of the untold responsibility of the teacher. 

His voice may be heard in the remotest parts of 
the earth,even when the tongue is silent in the grave. 
His influence may be felt all down the stream of 
time, and mingle with the waters of eternity. 

J. M. M. 

Princeton, N. J., April, 1854. 





ESSAY WRITING. 

“To exhibit their power of composition forms no 
part of their object.” This important fact the Editor 
of the P. S. Journal affirms, in regard to the con- 
tributors to that valuable publication. ‘ While on 
the contrary” he affirms, with equal assurance, 
that “the publication of schoo] compositions has no 
other purpose than that very exhibition.” I think a 
mistake may be made, just here, in regard to the effect 
of “ Juvenile Publications” upon the minds of chil- 
dren. It is true that to display my skill in composi- 
tion is no part of my object in tracing these lines 
for the Journal ; but is it also true, that this com- 
paratively unimportant object must necessarily be 
the leading aim of the pupil in preparing communi 
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cations fur a Juvenile Publication? I know that 
those who are not in the habit of witnessing the ease 
with which a pupil, under proper drill, learns to com- 
pose, may think it strange that small children can 
produce such beautiful and elegant Essays; but such 
should remember that some of the finest specimens 
of English Literature,are the productions of boys and 
girls in their teens. Only a few years ago at the 
close of the first term of a flourishing Union School 
in the western part of Ohio, a prominent member 
of the Board of Education, who then conducted one 
of the ablest papers in the State, but who now oc- 
cupies one of the highest offices, urged the necessity 
of hindering the smaller girls and boys from reading 
their Essays, because he believed they were all made 
by the Teachers. He argued, that composition 
writing was one of the higher branches of study, and 
therefore unfit to be introduced into the Common 
School. His objections were overruled; and before 
the close of the year he was convinced of the utility 
and importance of making the effort to compose 
among the first things, and connect it with every suc- 
ceeding part of the child’s course of training. 

I appreciate the difficulty you have raised in what 
I have quoted above, when we remember, that the 
subject of composition has been but recently brought 
into schools of the lower grades; for the pupils who 
are called upon to contribute for these little papers, 
have too often enjoyed no advantages of early train- 
ing. It is irksome for them to write. All of them 
make mistakes in writing, while the most worthy, as 
a general thing, feel the want of merit in their pro- 
ductions; and the treacherous will steal from books 
garbled sentiments and present them for their own. 
But this evil is not necessary to these publications ; 
for the evil exists without them, and I knew of no 
better way to cure it than to establish one of these 
little papers. The cause of the evil referred to is ina 
great measure the want of proper early training. It 
is only the boy or girl whose early training has 
been neglected, that seeks to deceive in writing 
Essays, or is proud “ over-much” of what he can do 
more than his father. If this objection to publish- 
ing School Essays were valid, and it should be found 
to be injurious to the morals of youth to see their 
Essays in print, then there are numerous cases in 
which it would lead to the same immorality, to give 
children instruction in Arithmetic, Grammar and 
Geography—but it is not valid. The child may 
know much more than the parent and stil] be mach 
humbler, even at a very early age. The child may 
be able to do many things, of which the parents 
know nothing, and yet manifest no wish to exhibit 
his peculiar excellence and superiority. 


Hence I conclude that to show his “ powers of 
composition,” is not the leading motive in a pupil’s 





submitting his Essay for publication; but rather that 
the higher and better motive of being a benefit to 
others is more natural. “But how can this be?” It 
is my desire to show how. In the present most ap- 
proved system of instruction, the exercise of compo- 
sition has been brought down from the sublime 
heights of the Academy,College or University course 
of study, and is made part of the little child’s 
amusement. The first sentence that he reads he is 
taught to print on his slate or the black-board. As 
he progresses from day to day he is educated to ex- 
press his thoughts in regard to everything around 
him, first orally and then in printing or writing upon 
his slate. Thus writing becomes almost as habitual 
as talking. As the child grows up he has no more 
pride in writing, than in talking. But there are 
circumstances in which talking is not practicable— 
among children in school as among adults, Lan- 
caster and Newcastle are separated from each other 
by the Alleghenies; and yet the pupils in these 
schools, by means of their little papers, might be- 
come familiar with each others progress in study and 
be induced to sympathize with and aid each other in 
all their iabors, Why not apply this principle in re- 
gard tothe pupils as well as the teachers of the 


schools? But [I must not trespass more now. I may 
take up the subject again. 
April, W. T. 





JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Eprror :—I think it proper to write another 
short communication on the subject of juvenile pub- 
lications, not for the purpose of disputing again the 
positions assumed in your first article, but to show 
that my first communication, on this subject, accom- 
plished everything it proposed. 

You seem to think that my arguments were weak. 
It would not be proper for me to say that they were 
strong. You are aware, however, that the strength 
of a battery, if it be in proportion to the strength of 
what it seeks to overthrow, will always accomplish its 
end. If my article was weak, it was necessarily so 
on account of the weakness of that against which it 
was directed. 

There were three positions taken in your first ar- 
ticle. In one you seemed to take ground against the 
publishing of school compositions, because it fosters 
precociousness. In reply to this argument, it was 
stated that “‘mere mental activity can never injure 
children, unless it be too great in degree; and that 
this danger no teacher, at least of the present day, 
need fear.” ‘A whole paragraph on the necessity 
of arousing an interest both in parents and pupils, and 
on the efficiency of the publication of compositions to 
effect this object,” was not given because you “ever 
doubted either,”, but to show that it was not attended 
with the danger you apprehend ; that it had no ten- 
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dency to “ foster preciousness;” but did actually di- 
rect the mind of the young learner to the simple ele- 
ments more effectually than any other influence. 

In your second position you expressed apprehen- 
sions in regard to “the character and morals of the 
pupils,” which apprehensions were based on your 
declaration, that “ the compositions of pupils are not 
published exactly as they come from the mind and 
the pen of the writer.” The publishing of com- 
positions is therefore, you say, a “deception of the 
worst kind ; deception authorized, and thus made ha- 
bitual and respectable.” In reply to this argument 
it was stated that articles which appear in print do 
often not appear exactly as they come from the 
mind and pen of the writer, and that this was so in 
regard to articles in your Journal. This you did not 
deny, out asked how I knew it, so far as your Jour- 
nal is concerned. I might answer this question did I 
not fear you would prunea little. Although you say 
that the comparison thus made has reference to 
cases not similar and therefore not corroborative, still, 
if the practice of publishing pruned articles is decep- 
tion of the worst kind in one case it is so in the oth- 
er. But it isso in neither case, unless the act of 
pruning goes too far. 


What you say in regard to a good rule working 
well in both ways has no weight whatever,unless you 
can first show that those who publish school compo- 
sitions, do ever, in a single case, “correct and alter 
the style” of such compositions. To improve the 
punctuation, cross a few words, and perhaps add se- 
veral, are different things from “altering the style.” 


I do say “ that the mere act of publishing compo- 
sitions has in itself some magical power of improve- 
ment.” On this account publishing is practiced.— 
Those who have had experience in this, can speak 
with confidence; those who have had none, should 
be sparing in making mere assertions. A composi- 
tion is, of course, not improved by putting it merely 
into print, but those yet to be written will be effect- 
ed thereby. 

In your third position you classed this practice 
with that “system of public display by which child- 
ren are actually placed on the stage of action along- 
side of their parents, in performance of the same 
parts, and as competitors for the same objects.”— 
This was denied, and as no proof was submitted in 
your reply, thedenial is merely repeated. A denial goes 
as far asan assertion. Ifyou advance arguments to 
prove what you say in regard to this point, then I 
will be ready also to do more than make a mere de- 
nial. Neither have you shown, that the publishing 
of compositions can be classed with farcical school 
examinations, because you failed to prove that such 
compositions, are not the productions of their pub- 
lished authors. The practice of publishing does in- 





the young writer, but it exhibits what is his own.— 
Farcical school examinations make a display of a 
pretended knowledge, with the intention of deceiv- 
ing. 

I do not consider it necessary to say more at pre- 
sent. My first reply refuted all your objections, and 
as nothing additional has been advanced in your se- 
cond, nothing more is needed than arepetition of my 


first. Exias SCHNEIDER. 
_ Pottsville, April, 1854. 





PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS & JUVENILE PUB- 
LICATIONS=--ARE THEY USEFUL! 

This is a question which, years ago, engaged my 
serious reflection, and which I have once more 
been led to consider by some remarks in the April 
No. of the Journal, in answer to Elias Schneider’s 
views on juvenile publications. 

When Mr. Schneider calls the “ farcical school 
examinations and exhibitions” an empty display and 
vain show, I fully agree with him; but when, in the 
same paragraph, he says, “ that the publishing of ju- 
venile compositions in little journals, gotten up for 
the purpose belongs, by no means,” to such empty 
display and vain show, although his communications 
from time to time, in the Journal, prove him to bea 
superior teacher, yet in this matter, I have a differ- 
ent opinion, and must say, that I consider both of en- 
tirely the same nature. 

I fully agree with the editorial remarks contained 
in the April number and think that both are in most 
cases prepared, certainly not with the intention but 
undoubtedly in their character and consequences cal- 
culated, to humbug the “ people.” But let that be as 
it may, you will allow me to make a few remarks on 
the utility of such exhibitions. 

I think every one will admit, that there is a great 
difference in mental powers amongst children, as 
amongst grown people. For some, the smallest hint 
may be sufficient, where others seem not able to com- 
prehend the clearest and most elaborated argument. 
Yet the great aim in our day is, that all shall receive 
a good education. Now the great question to be an- 
swered is, how can this be effected with a child of a 
weak or slow mind? It will not be denied, when I 
assert, that such a mind can be very considerably as- 
sisted by the teacher; byt can this be done by a 
teacher, whose chief object is, by every possible ex- 
ertion, to promote that class, whose mental abilities 
are of afar superior nature? Most certainly not! 
On the contrary, he will entirely fail in bringing 
them on unless he pay much more attention to this 
weaker, than to the stronger class. 

True it is, that preparation for public examinations, 
as well as also for juvenile publications, is certain- 
ly worth something, at least to the actors therein ; 
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because the subject which is intended for display be- 
comes deeply impressed in the pupils mind, and 
therefore, the time occupied by such preparation is 
not entirely misspent. But, exclusive of this gain, 
what other good arises out of such exhibitions To 
this question, the answer, without hesitation, will be: 
Immense good will be done by the encouragement 
given thereby to the pupil. But then, the next ques- 
tion will be: Which class is thereby encouraged and 
benefited? Is it the ten years old boy, who with 
all diligence and exertion in his power, has hardly 
arrived at mediocrity, and who is far outdone by 
his much smaller neighbor of seven or eight years 
old, who, not by his greater exertions, but by his su- 
perior natural talents deserves the thanks of his tutor 
and parents. In this case, the one for whom encour- 
agement is entirely unnecessary, because as the 
Germans say, “he learns while sleeping,” earns the 
applause and the praises of the audience, while the 
other one may consider himself very fortunate, if, as 
a reward for what he actually became able to per- 
form by untiring perseverance, he is not openly cen- 
sured and declared to be a blockhead. Thus the 
pupil to whom all possible encouragement ought to 
be given, and who deserves most praise, becomes dis- 
heartened and discouraged. Therefore my humble 
opinion is, that, generally speaking, such exhibitions 
‘ do much more harm than good. 

I admit, that in such hard cases the teacher has it 
in his power to save such unfortunate pupil from the 
open exposure of his deficiencies. He may leave 
him entirely off from the stage; yet in this case, 
when others are permitted to display their real, or 
perhaps often their borrowed knowledge, even this 
exemption must be highly discouraging to a dull 
youthful mind. 

But there is yet another objection against public 
examinations as well as against juvenile publi- 
cations. I think public examinations, though they 
show the powers of the pupil in learning things by 
heart, are by no means proof that he understands what 
he displays. Here, with a large quantity of mental 
brass, that scholar who has the least real knowl- 
edge may possibly go ahead of the other more timid, 
but otherwise far superior pupil. 


Considering all this and many other things, which 
might be mentioned, I come to the decided conclu- 
sion, that as well these public examinations and ex- 
hibitions, as also, juvenile publications are nothing 
better than a theatrical humbug, doing more harm 
than good, and that therefore in my opinion they 
ought to be entirely abolished. 


I am aware, that what I have written is not popu- 
lar. Perhaps I may be censured by the majority of 
the teachers; yet I also know, that others, who as 
schoolmen, stand high in reputation, hold the same 





opinion with me. For example, in the two schools 
at Litiz, which certainly do not stand low in the edu- 
cational grade, these public examinations have been 
abolished many years ago. C. H. Raven. 
Warwick twp., Lancaster co. April, 1854. 














Educational Societies. 





CHESTER CO. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


The first general meeting of Teachers, School 
Directors, and triends of Education, called together 
by the Teachers’ Institute of Chester county, assem- 
bled at the Court House, in the Borough of West 
Chester, Pa., on Tuesday the 18th of April, 1854. 

The Institute was organized by the appointments 
of Alexander Marshall, Esq., as President, and Wm. 
Whitehead as Secretary. 

The object of the Institute, in this the first effort 
of the kind to rouse up the latent feeling of the pub- 
lic mind to the necessity of a more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of educational effort, was to have an assemblage 
of all the Teachers, and others having an interest in 
the cause of general education; and by a series of 
lectures, to direct attention to known defects; the 
best means by which they should be remedied; and 
the most approved plans for the future growth and 
development of the system. In addition to this, and 
scarcely secondary in importance, was the giving of 
such instruction to the common school teacher, as 
would enable him to modify his modes of discipline 
and teaching, so as to render his profession less irk- 
some to himself; develope a livelier interest in the 
pupil ; and, as a sequence, his more rapid and thor- 
ough advancement. 

To effect these desirable objects, the Institute con- 
tinued its sittings for four days, or three sessions 
each, closing its labors on the evening of Friday, the 
2ist. The subjects to which its attention was more 
particularly called, by those who appeared before it 
in the capacity of Lecturers, were Analytic or Men- 
tal Arithmetic, Geography, History, Physiology, 
Grammar, Reading, Elementary Sounds, School 
Government, School Furniture, Ventilation, Qualifi- 
cations of Teachers, Genera] Education, its necessi- 
ty and importance Moral and Physical Education, 
Office and Labor of Teachers, Teaching small 
children to read, and Natural Philosophy. As sub- 
jects of general essay, were: The Philosophy of 
Education, Schools and Teachers, Importance of 
Office and Labors of Teachers, and Education and 
Teachers. As incidental, other subjects were 
brought up by resolution, as Normal Schools, Vocal 
Music, Phonography, Physiology, and the Art of 
Drawing, as branches of common school education ; 
and the Union of Elementary Schools, by grades for 
the highest attainment of scholarship. 

These subjects were treated with marked, yet va- 
ried ability, by Professor Stoddard, of the University 
Northen Pennsylvania, at Bethany, Pa., Dr. Cutter, 
of Boston, Mass.; Prof. Thompson, of Pittsburg; Prof. 
Travis, of Lawrence co., Pa.; Prof. Baily, of Virginia; 
Thos. H. Burrowes, Esq., of Lancaster, Pa.; James 
Wickersham, Esq,, of Marietta, Pa.; Miss Wright, of 
Potter co., Pa.; John S. Bowmen, Esq., and William 
F. Wyers, A. M., of West Chester; and Dr. Frank- 
lin Taylor and J. P. Harvey, Chester county. 

The following resolutions were considered and 
adopted : 
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Resolved, That in the opinion of this Institute, the 
subject of Physiology, merits serious attention, and 
should be (where it is not) immediately introduced 
into every school of the county. 

Resolved, That the Institute recommend, most 
earnestly, the maintenance of Normal Schools in this 
State, for the education of persons for the teacher’s 
profession. 

Resolved, That good economy, not less than the 
true interests of the cause of general education, 
and the genius of republican institutions, alike de- 
mand that all our elementary schools should be so 
united and organized, that the highest attainments 
in scholarship may be accessible to every youth, free 
of charge. 

Wuenreas, the art of drawing has been acknowl- 
edged, by common experience and consent, to be an 
important element in the education of the young, 
therefore 

Resolued, That this Institute urge its introduc- 
tion into our common schools, as a part of their regu- 
lar duties. 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of the Institute 
are due, and are hereby most cordially tendered, to 
those gentlemen from abroad, who have so kindly 
given it the aid of their services, in the elucidation 
of the various subjects which have been introduced 
to its attention. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are 
due, and are hereby tendered to our respected fellow 
citizens of the Borough of West Chester, for the 
generous hospitality with which they have opened 
their houses for the reception and entertainment of 
the guests of the Institute, and the teachers of the 
county; to the Commissioners of the connty for the 
gratuitous use of the Court-room for the sessions of 
the Institute, and to the honorable Court for the cour- 
tesy in affording every facility for the same; and to 
the conductors of our newspaper press for editorials 
and notices in furtherance of our objects. 

The subjects treated of for the special notice of 
Teachers, were: 


Ist. Physiology, by Dr. Cutter.—Its imprtance to 
teachers and pupils—the structure of the bony sys- 
tem—its articulation, use,—how to avoid fractures in 
hours of recreation, or by blows indiscretely given 
—best modes of introducing the subject to the pupil 
—diseases of the bones—their composition and de- 
composition—difference between the bones of the old 
and the young—the reason of it. The joints—their 
office and diseases—construction of the seats of 
school houses in reference thereto—for the avoidance 
of spinal and other disease. The muscular system, 
and its operation. The vocal organs—their position, 
structure, and use—the best modes ot developing 
their capacity—organs that are essential to the pro- 
duction of sound—duty of the teacher to know their 
position and structure in the teaching of reading— 
illustrations of their capacity under training—a Mr. 
Page enabled to read sixteen lines of Pope’s Essay 
in one breath—best position of chest, head, should- 
ers, in reading, in sewing and various kinds of man- 
ual labor. The brain—its office and structure—the 
cranium—its brittleness—importance in school dis- 
cipline of avoidance of inflicting blows upon the 
scull, or of suddenly and violently shaking the pu- 
pil, producing insanity vertigo, and blindness—Of 
ventilation of school rooms so as to avoid disease of 
brain and lungs. The organs of digestion—process 
of digestion—effects of alcohol upon the stomach and 








blood—circulation of the blood—necessity that 
teachers and others should know it—importance in 
cases of sudden emergency—the tourniquet and its 
use—how any one might save life when an artery is 
suddenly cut. 

2d. Analytic and Mental Arithmetic, by Prof. 
Stoddard.—Its great importance in the development 
of the reasoning facu!ty—regular pro< _ssof reasoning, 
from simple elements, to complex combinations, by 
which the mind, is disciplined tosolve with ease,ques- 
tions involving a long process of reasoning—arithme- 
tie a mental process, founded upon comparisons and 
deductions, not upon mere rules—calculations of in- 
terest and the squaring of numbers—best methods— 
importance and office of the least common multiple 
—application to astronomical calculations—pupils 
should be taught to solve and lecture from the 
blackboard—properties of numbers explained aly ebra- 
ically. 

3d. Reading and Elocution, by Prof. Travis.— 
Teaching alphabet by simple effort of memory 
wrong—stultifies—keeps pupil back—should learn 
words that it most familiar!y uses—group the know!]- 
edge attached to one word in familiar conversation 
—after explanation of words teach him their sounds 
—at the same time teach him thoughts—analyze the 
sounds of the words phonetically—spelling should 
be taught in connection with writing—teacher to be 
successful with small children must be kind and fa- 
miliar—keep the interest of his class awake by be- 
ing active and earnest himself—a child has a mind 
full of thought—wishes to know—is inquisitive— 
looks to the teacher to satisfy him—must not load 
them too much. Professor treated of the elements 
of vocal sound, and by examples showed their impor- 
tance in teaching reading. 


4th. Grammar and Mental Arithmetic, by Prof. 
Thompson.—Pupil must be taught to impart as well 
as receive instruction—make him a lecturer—in- 
spire him with the love of knowledge—reasoning 
based upon few principles—should be well under- 
stood—reasoning trom known to unknown truths— 
development of the mind by the reasoning processes 
of mathematics—illustrations of the first four rules 
of arithmetic—the digits—notation—aggregation of 
values—notation by triplets—nature of abstract nuin- 
bers—fractions—their nature, &c. Grammar—its 
modes of acquisition—time required—derivatives— 
heterogeneousness cf English language—origin of 
words—com parison of languages—elementary gram- 
mar best taught orally—classification of parts of 
speech—study of Latin and Greek important to a 
perfect understanding of the English verb—analysis 
of sentences—relation and dependence. 

5th. History and Geography, by Wm. F. Wyers, 
A. M.—First requisite to study of History—History 
and Geography should go hand in hand—Chronology 
auxiliary thereto—Roman and other chronology— 
oral and waitten history—ballads—traditions—illus- 
trations of best mode of teaching history. 

6th. By Essays.—The Philosophy of Education, 
by. Prof Thompson. 

Public School Education, by Thos. H. Burrowes. 

Schools and Teachers, by James Wickersham. 

Importance of Office and Labor of Teachers, by 
Prof. Travis. 

Education and Teachers, by Prof. Stoddard. 

The addresses upon the remaining topics being in- 
tended for the more general mind, were more diverse 
in their character, and embraced wider ranges of 
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thought. They were directed to the nature and ten- 
dency of education—its operation upon society in the 
prevention of crime. The great responsibility of 
the teacher, and the importance of his thorough 
training. The development of a system of general 
education to meet higher expectations, and extend, 
by the concentrated efforts of parents, teachers and 
directors, its usefulness over a more enlarged field 
of society. The mental and moral character of in- 
structors—the modes of discipline and training grow- 
ing out of that character, and its influence upon the 
pupil. The training in Normal Schools for the thor- 
ough fitting of the teacher for his profession, and 
their establishment by the State. 

This abstract may furnish some idea, though an 
imperfect one. of the labors of those who appeared 
before the Institute as speakers and lecturers. Every 
thing that was legitimate to its purpose could not be 
brought before it during the time of its convening ; 
and much that was valuable and instructive had to be 
condensed within the narrow limits of time allotted 
to each speaker. 

Avex. Marsnatt, Prest. 


Wm. Whitehead, Sec. [Ind Herald. 





FAYETTE CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The following is the substance of the Secretary’s 
report of the organization of the Fayette Co. Teach- 
ers’ Association, and the exercises of its first Insti- 
tute. 

The meeting assembled in the Town Hall on 
Thursday, March 23. 

Mr. Parker of Bridgeport, the former President 
took the chair, and called the meeting to order; the 
former Vice President being absent, on motion of E. 
P. Oliphant, George Yeagley was appointed Vice 
President. 

On notion of E. P. Oliphant the Institute then pro- 
ceeded to the nomination and election of officers for 
the ensuing year, which resulted in the election of 
E. P. Oliphant as President, Bolton and A. C. Price 
as Vice Presidents, and George W. Wilkenson, as 
Secretary and Treasurer. Jas. H. Springer, L. F. 
Parker, D. F. McDonald, and Jas, Darby the execu- 
tive committee. 

On motion of Mr. Parker, a committee of five was 
appointed by the chair,to prepare business for the In- 
stitute, consisting of Messrs. Parker, McCormick, 
Price, Leithead, and Yeagley. 

The Institute then adjourned to meet at 7 o'clock 
in the evening. 

EVENING SESSION, 

The Institute was called to order by the President, 
Mr. Parker chairman of the business committee made 
a report which was received. 

Mr. Price then offered the following Resolution, 
which after being discussed by Messrs. Price, Par- 
ker, and Dr. C. F. Robinson, was unanimously adop- 
ted. 

Resolved, That this Institute form itself into a nor- 
mal class for the purpose of mental culture. 

The first hour of the forenoon session of Friday was 
set apart for the exercise of this class, and English 
Grammar selected as the subject, and the president 
appvinted Mr. Parker, Instructor. 

The Institute then proceeded to the second read- 
ing and adoption of the report of the Business com- 
mittee. 

The first resolution was read by the Secretary. 





Resolved, That we rejoice in the rapid increase of 


Union Schools in our State, and that we recommend 
the speedy adoption of the Union School system in 
every place where the plan is at all practicable. 


This resolution being on its passage Mr. Parker, 
of Bridgeport, addressed the Institute, ina lengthy 
and lucid description of the mode of teaching in the 
Union Schools, and the advantages of teaching in 
this manner. His remarks were able and eloquent, 
and were listened to with profound attention by his 
audience. The resolution was then unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved, That Teachers’ Institutes are among the 
most efficient auxiliaries in the elevation of our pub- 
lic schools, and as such we commend them to the fos- 
tering care of Directors, and to the cordial support of 
every friend of education, 

Mr. Price then offered the following resolution 
which after an able and interesting discussion by 
Messrs. Price, Parker, and others, was unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved, That all the regular ministers of the 
different religious denominations in our county, be, 
and they are hereby respectfully and earnestly re- 
quested to preach a sermon on the subject of general 
education in each of their congregations during the 
present year. 

The Institute then adjourned to meet at 2 o’clock 
A. M., on Friday. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The President being absent, Vice President Price 
called the institute to order. 

The minutes of the proceedings of the previous 
day’s business were read and adopted. 

The remainder of the morning session was then 
spent in the exercise of the normal class, under the 
control and management of Mr. Parker. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The Institute met at 2 o’clock, and was called 
to order by the president, Mr. Oliphant, and proceed- 
ed to the further consideration and adoption of the 
resolutions reported by the Business committee. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Parker, at the request of the Insti- 
tute, then reada thrilling and beautiful address, 
which was received with raptures of applause, and 
demonstrations of delight. On motion of E. P. Oli- 
phant, the Institute returned her their thanks, and 
requested a copy for publication. 

On motion, Messrs. Parker, Bolton and M’Donald, 
were appointed a committee to inquire into the fea- 
sibility of establishing a monthly newspaper, to be 
the organ of this Institute ; and if they deem the plan 
practicable, that they are hereby empowered to ap- 
point an Editor and commence the publication of said 
paper. 

The following resolutions were then offered and 
adopted. 

Resolved, That long experience has demonstrated 
the fact, that female teachers are much better quali- 
fied by nature and habit, for guiding and moulding 
the youthful mind, than males. 

Resolved, That we, as an institute, recommend the 
speedy employment ofan increased number of females 
as teachers in our common schools. 

Resolved, That we lament the diversity of text 
books in our schools, and that we earnestly urge upon 
directors and all others interested, to co-operate with 
us in removing this defect. 

Resolved, That we will endeavor to increase the 
circulation of the Pennsylvania School Journal, pub- 
lished at Lancaster, Pa. 
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Mr. Wm. Campbell being present, in compliance 
with the request of the Institute, delivered a briet 
but able address, which was listened to with great 
attention and evident satisfaction. 

The Committee on Business through their Chair- 
man, made the following report of business for the 
next annual meeting. 

COMMITTEES, 

On the state of education in the county. Mr. J. 
V. Gibbons, of Luzerne tp., Miss Brown, of Browns- 
ville and Jno, Bolton of Connellsville. 

On corporeal punishment, J. H, Springer, of Uni- 
ontown, Miss M. V. Cope of Jefferson, and James 
Darby, of Dunbar. 

On the duty of Teachers ; Miss S. Hopkins, and 
Miss R. L. Krepps of Bridgeport, and D. McDonald, 
of Franklin. 

On Text Books, Wm. McCormick of Uniontown, 
A. C. Price of Perryopolis, and Mis, Sarah C. Par- 
ker of Bridgeport. ; 

SPEAKERS. 

Sermon, by the Rev. J. C. Pershing of Uniontown. 

Address, by S. K, Cox, President of Madison Col- 
lege. Lecture, by Dr. F. C. Robinson, on Physiolo- 
- NORMAL CLASSES. 

Orthography, Mr. Wilkenson, Grammar, Mr, Bol- 
ton, mental Arithmetic, Mr. Parker, written Arith- 
metic, Mr. Sembower. 

Resolved, That when this Institute adjourns, it 
adjourns to meet at the Union School House, in 
Bridgeport, to hold the next annual meeting on the 
first Tuesday of September. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Institute be 
published in all the papers of the county. 

On motion the Institute adjourned. 

[Fayette Co. Teachers’ Institute. 





SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The Susquehanna County Teachers’ Association 
held its fifth session at the meeting house near U. 
Burrows, in Gibson, on Friday afternoon and even- 
ing, March 3d, 1854. 

‘The Association was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, and the Rev. Willard Richardson addressed 
the thtone of Grace. 

The Secretary then called the roll and read the 
report of lust meeting which was accepted. 


There being no miscellaneous business presented 
for the consideration of the Association, the President 
called upon the Rev. E. E. Guild, to address the meet- 
ing which he proceeded to do in a Jecture of uncom- 
mon clearness, strength, and originality. We refrain 
from giving a synopsis of it, as the lecturer partially 
consented to furnish it for publication. Suffice it to 
say that it amply sustained the author’s well known 
reputation for independent thinking and practical 
reasoning. 

The chairman of the Business Committee then 
submitted a formal report on Text Books which was 
laid on the table. On motion it was taken up 
and considered in committee of the whole. The As- 
sociation was addressed by S. U. Hamilton, C. W. 
Deans, W. W. Haywood, S. J. Northop, S. W. 
Tewksbury, B. F. Tewksbury, S. T. Scott and Rev. 
W. Richardson. On motion the discussion was then 


laid over and the Association adjourned to meet at 
7 o'clock in the evening. 








EVENING SESSION. 

After partaking ofref reshments furnished by the 
good friends of education living near by, the Associ- 
ation again assembled and was called to order by the 
President. 


Oa motion the discussion cn text books was again 
taken up, and S. U. Hamilton addressed the commit- 
tee thereon. W. W. Haywood then moved that the 
subject be laid over indefinitely ; but after some dis- 
cussion he withdrew his motion, and B. F. Tewksbu- 
ry moved that S. U. Hamilton, C. W. Deans, and A. 
B. Kent be appointed to draft a resolution expressive 
of the sense of the Association on the subject of text 
books and report a list of school books for the con: id- 
eration of Directors, Teachers and the public gene- 
rally. 

In the absence of the Committee, the propriety of 
having a Teachers’ Institute and the time it should 
be held, was taken up and discussed by Wm. W. 
Haywood, B. F. Tewksbury, C. W. Deane and 8. 
T. Scott, with uncommon unanimity of feeling and 
sentiment. 

The Committee on resolutions and a list of text 
books, now gave notice that they were ready to re- 
port, and presented the following through their 
Chairman, 8S. U. Hamilton, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

Whereas, in our opinion the want of uniformity 
in text books is the greatest hindrance to success of 
our common schools: 

Therefore, Resolved, That we will use our best 
endeavors to procure the adoption of a uniformity of 
books in the schools of this county ; and, as a prepa- 
ratory step, we suggest the following list of books 
for the consideration of Directors, Teachers, and the 
community generally—hoping that by such consider- 
ation and future discussion we may conclude upon 
some series of books, worthy of general adoption in 
our common schools. 

Text Books. Spelling—Towns, Sander’s or Web- 
ster’s. 

Reading—Towns Sander’s or Mandeville’s series. 

Geography—Olney’s, Smith’s, Morse’s or Mitch- 
el’s, with outline maps. 

Arithmetic, Mental—Colburn's, Emerson’s, or 
Thompson’s. 

Arithmetie, Written—Adam’s, Colburn’s sequel, 
Thompson’s, or Perkin’s. 

Grammar—Bullion’s, Brown’s, Smith’s or Well’s. 

Physiology—Cutter’s first book of Anatomy, and 
Hygiene. 

Resolved, That we are well aware that there are 
many good books, not named above, but our object is 
to ascertain what books may be generally and uni- 
formly used to the best advantage. 

Miscellaneous business being next called for by 
the President, B. F. Tewksbury offered the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are 
due to the Rev. E. E. Guild, for the able and satisfac 
tory manner in which he discharged his duty in ca- 
pacity of a lecturer before it. 

Resolved, That the principles presented and il- 
lustrated by the lecturer form the only true basis of 
educational improvement and reform, 

The attendance on the meeting in the afternoon 
was exceedingly meagre, many not seeming to be 
fully aware of the true character of the Association ; 
but in the evening the assemblage exceeded all ex- 
pectations, being larger, by far, than at any previous 
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meeting. It manifested its deep and heartful inter- 
est in the cause of universal popular education by 
an attentive listening to the proceedings of the As- 
sociation till nearly ten o’clock at night. 

By unanimous consent it was agreed that the next 
meeting be held at Montrose on the afternoon and 
evening of Monday, April 24th, 1854. 

The thanks of the Association are tendered to the 
liberal proprietors who proffered it such ample ac- 
commodations for its meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet as above sta- 
ted. 

S. T. Scort, Pres. 

B. F. Tewksbury, Sec. 

[Montrose Democrat. 





BEAVER CO. EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 

This society is only in its incipient existence. It 
is in a community where there are but few profes- 
sional Teachers, and where other Educational Asso- 
ciations have failed. It, therefore, appeals to the ac- 
tive friends of Education for vitality and strength.— 
These have responded to its appeals. ‘The first an- 
nual meeting of the society was held in the Court 
House on Thursday and Friday, the 13th and 14th 
Insts. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Society met at 1 o’clock. The President, Rey. 
W. G. Taylor called the Society to order. It was 
then opened with prayer, by Rev. C. B. Maclay.— 
The Secretary being absent, A. M’Elrath was elec- 
ted Secretary pro tem. 

The society then proceeded to elect officers for the 
ensuing year, with the following result: 

President—Rev. W. G. Taylor. 

Vice President—Rev. C. B. Maclay. 

Recording Secretary—A. M’Elrath. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. G. Bliss, Esq. 

Executive Committee—Rev. J. A. Magill, M. B. 
Welsh, Esq., R. G. M’Gregor, P. L. Grim. 

Oa motion, a Committee was appointed to draft 
Resolutions to be presented at the evening session ; 
viz: Messrs. J. G. Bliss, R. G. M’Gregor, John Cam- 
eron, Z. C Cochran and H. B. Anderson. Adjourn- 
ed to meet this evening at 7 o’clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Society met. The first annual address was deliv- 
ered by the President, Rev. W. G. Taylor. His sub- 
ject was “ The present Necessity for the Education 
of the Masses.” The speaker evinced, by his speech 
and manner, a deep interest in the cause of univer- 
sal education, as wel] as a thorough acquaintance 
with his subject. 

On motion, Resolved, That Mr. Taylor be reques- 
ted to furnish a copy of his Address for publication 
in the papers of Beaver county, and in the Pennsy/- 
vania School Journal. 

The Committee on resolutions, through their 
chairman, J. G. Bliss, Erq., reported, On motion; 
the report of the Committee was received. Society 
then proceeded to the discussion of the resolutions, 
after which the following were adopted : 

Resolved, That the education, moral, intellectual] 
and physical, of the youth of our land is a considera- 
tion of the highest moment, as regards the perpetuity 
and prosperity of our political and religious institu- 
tions. 

Resolved, That Teachers exert a powerful influ- 
ence in the formation of the characters and opinions 
of the rising race ; and, therefore, that the most care. 





ful discrimination should be made in their selection. 
Resolved, That, after the lessons experience has 
taught as to the utility of Educational Associations, 
no Teacher can exculpate himself, who will not lend 
his influence to advance such institutions. 
Adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at 9 o'clock. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 

Society again convened. The members proceeded 
again to the discussion of the resolutions of the Com- 
mittee. After a very free and liberal discussion, the 
following resolutions were adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That it is indispensable to the success 
of our Common School system, in accomplishing tha: 
for which it was founded, that none but faithful, en- 
ergetic, conscientious, well qualified Teachers be 
employed ; and that, supplied with such Teachers, 
our schools will become efficient in properly mould- 
ing the rising pace. 

Resolved, ‘That every individual who either is or 
expects to become a Teacher ought to be a reader of 
some Educational] periodical, and that, we recommend 
the “ Pennsylvania School Journal,” as one of the 
best of that species of publications now extant in our 
country. 

Resolved, That the present condition of school 
houses, the poor selection of text books, the low sal- 
aries of Teachers, and the want of more constant em- 
ployment, together with the inattention and want of 
co-operation of parents and the consequent irregular 
attendance of pupils, are giant difficulties in the way 
of Educational progress. 

Society adjourned to meet at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Society met. The consideration of the Resolu- 
tions was again resumed. The members, after en- 
gaging in a warm and spirited discussion, adopted 
the remainder of the Committee's resolutions, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, to secure the affection and esteem 
of his or her pupils is an indispensable prerequisite 
to the happiness and success of the Teacher; and that, 
to accomplish this, cruelty, partiality, ill-temper, in- 
difference and all unreasonable exactions must be 
carefully avoided, and their opposites as carefully 
practiced. 

Resolved, That we anticipate the day, not far dis- 
tant, when Beaver County will take her place among 
the Counties of this Commonwealth in which per- 
manent and flourishing Educational] Societies exist. 

On motion, Resolved, That the subjects proposed 
by the Executive Committee for this meeting be ta- 
ken upat the next meeting of society, in the following 
mannet : 

Rev. C. B. Maclay—* The most effectual means 
of engaging the attention of the pupils in their stud- 
ies.” 

Mr. R. G. M'Gregor—*“ The most rational mode 
of governing in the school-room.” 

J. G. Bliss, Esq.—* Ora! Instruction.” 

On motion. The following Committee was ap- 
pointed to invite a public speaker for the next regular 
meeting of Society: Messrs. R. G. M’Gregor, J. H. 
Wilson and P. L. Grim. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 


be published in the Beaver Argus, Western Star and — | 


Pennsylvania School Journal. 
On motion, adjourned to meet in the Court House, 
on the first Thursday of July, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 
W. G. Taytor, Pres. 
A. M’Elrath, Sec. 
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ARMSTRONG CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Krrrawnina, March 27, 1854, 7 o’clock,’P. M. 

The Armstrong County Teachers’ Association met 
in the public school-room of Kittanning borough, and 
was called to order by the President, Rev. J. H. 
McCarty; Wm, T. Forbes was appointed Secretary 
protem. The President addressed Society, advert- 
ing to the paucity of members in attendance, stating 
several causes which operated in making our present 
meeting somewhat thinly attended. One important 
cause might be the School Bil] now pending in the 
Senate, which if passed, will require the formation 
of County Institutes by the County Superintendent. 
Some Teachers may be deterred by the expectation 
of such a change, from enlisting their effort at pres- 
ent in this Association. The Annual Election of 
officers was, on motion, deferred until the next day’s 
session. A letter addressed by Hon. Thos. H. Bur- 
rowes, to Rev. J. H. McCarty, on topics connected 
with Education, was read before the Association. 
The subject of Union Schools was discussed by dif- 
ferent members of the Association, and a Committee 
consisting of Joseph McCartney, Esq., Rev. J. 
H. McCarty and J. A. Fulton, Esq., was appointed 
to confer upon a feasible plan for the Union of the 
present Academy and free school of Kittanning 
borough in a Union school, and present said plan to 
the Directors of the free school and Trustees of the 
Academy, for their consideration. On motion, ad_ 
journed to meet to-morrow, at 1 o’clock, P. M. 

Tugspay, March 28, 1 o’clock, P. M. 

Association met, was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, and opened with prayer by Dr. Barrett. The 
minutes of last evening were read and approved, 
The action of the Constitution, providing for the 
election of officers, at the spring meeting was, on 
motion, suspended, and the present officers continued 
in office until the next regular meeting. Mr. J. W. 
Murray was admitted as a member of the Associ- 
ation. 

Dr. Barrett was appointed to prepare a minute ex- 
pressive of the feelings of the Association in regard 
to the decease of J. E. McIntosh. The minute be- 
ing reported, was adopted as follows: 

“This Association has to record the painful dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence, in calling away 
from among us, by death, Mr. J. E. McIntosh, one 
of the Board of Managers of this Association, by 
which we are admonished that our time is short and 
uncertain, and reminded that what our hands find to 
do, should be done quickly.” 


Mr. J. W. Murray was appointed manager, in the 
stead of J. E. McIntosh. 

The resolution on daily reading of the scriptures, 
and prayer in the school-room, which was suspended 
at the last meeting, was then taken up, and after 


discussion by Dr. Barrett, Mrs. Shirwell, and Miss 
Gordon, was adopted, and is as follows: 


Resolved, as the opinion of this Association, that a 
teacher of a school is charged with the responsibility 
not only of communicating instruction in the various 
branches of useful knowledge, but also for the time 
being, of extending a careful supervision over the 
morals of his pupils; and that he cannot fully dis- 
charge the high and important duties of his station 
without recognizing the word of God, by reading 
daily a portion of it in his school, and invoking the 
blessing of God on his efforts, and on those commit- 
ted to his charge. 


The speakers on this Resoulution, all concurred in 
strong approbation of the sentiments contained in it. 
They had, both as scholars and teachers felt the ben- 
efit resulting from the blessing of God upon religious 
training in the school. The school bears the same 
relation to the teacher, as the family to the parent, 
and neither parent nor teacher will be excused for 
neglecting to acknowledge the sovereignty of God in 
their capacities. Early associations can hardly be 
eradicated, and should therefore be unexceptionable, 
as far as possible in their moral character. 

The place for the next meeting of the Association, 
which will occur on the first Monday of October 
next, was fixed upon as Glade Run. 

On motion adjourned. 

J. H. McCarry, President. 

W. T. Forbes, Secretary. 


This meeting of the Association, although the an- 
nual meeting, was not as fully attended as it was 
hoped would be the case. Although there has been 
a rapid and marked awakening, and shakingamongst 
the dry bones of defunct educational spirit, in this 
county, still, we fear, more, much more, of the breath 
of self denying and energetic perseverance must be 
infused into the mass of its teachers, ere Armstrong 
shall occupy that station in educational matters 
which every county should occupy. That this shall 
soon be the case, we fondly hope, and for the con- 
summation of this end, we call upon every teacher 
within the sphere of our Association, toarise in the 
might of intelligent freemen, and enlist under the 
standard, whose motto is ‘‘ onward and upward” in 
the cause of truth and educational intelligence. 

Ww. T. F. 


CRAWFORD CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

Our present haste will not permit us to say all 
that we should like to, of the late meeting of this 
association at Mosiertown. It was our privilege to 
be present the latter half of the week, and to judge 
by a close inspection of its spirit and influence. We 
cannot separate these meetings, in our mind, with 
all their social influences, their radiations of thought, 
light and refining and elevating tendencies, from a 
great and blessed effect upon the old and the young 
of the county. A good number—a crowd was out, 
intent to hear, observe, and learn. The sturdy 
farmer was there, with his head full of wheat crops, 
good stock and corn-shellers, and became strongly 
interested. The old ladies, the mothers, who look 
doubtingly on all the new things of this day, came 








once, and could not then stay at home. The young 
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of both sexes, teachers and those who were not 
teachers, found a new and very congenial spel] in the 
proceedings of the Institute. The fact is, when the 
youth of a village or neighborhood have given them- 
selves up to the attractions of such literary and im- 
proving exercises, they have created around them the 
strongest defences against vice. The exercises 
were of the usual character. Professor Tuckerman 
of Orwell Academy, Ohio, who is a shrewd observer 
of human nature, as well asa clever and familiar 
expounder of the practical sciences, was highly suc- 
cessful in his lectures, and was well appreciated. 
His quick insight, ready and vigorous illustrations, 
activity and good nature, qualify him for successful 
and speedy effectsasa teacher and lecturer. We 
were never more forcibly struck with the fact that 
manner itself is a potent teacher—we mean when 
armed with a generous enthusiasm and love of truth 
in its . Rev. Mr. Roberts, of Conneautville, 
made some capital and forcible points on Friday 
afternoon, on the subject of “ Moral Discipline” in 
schools. He was an earnest man with an earnest 
theme. Prof. Williams lectured on Friday even- 
ing on introducing the natural sciences into the 
schools, and on geology. As usual, he was full of 
thought, practical and interesting. Some of the 
teachers, we did not hear. Mr. Sears, the Presi- 
dent, performed his part with diligence and ability. 
Some young men there are at work with this Insti- 
tute, and the schools in our county, who are not 
sufficiently appreciated, we fear, by the public. The 
improvement in taste, working abilities, and intelli- 
gence, among the teachers was very clearly seen 
by those who dbserve.— Crawford, Journal. 





Mostertown, March 27, 1854. 


The Teachers’ Association, of Crawford County, 
met according to adjournment, at Mosiertown, the 
house was called to order by S. S. Sears, and on 
motion Prof. J. R. Merriman was elected President 
pro tem, and J. W. B. Clark, Secretary. On mo- 
tion of N. B. Risinger, O. J. Carr and Mrs. 8. 
Barber, were appointed a committee to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year. 

mending. of the minutes of last session by §, S. 
Sears. eport of committee to nominate officers 
was submitted and received. 

On motion of J. W. B. Clark, its further consid- 
eration was postponed until Tuesday morning. 

On motion of S. S. Sears, a committee of four 
consisting of Messrs G. W. Curtis, and O. J. Carr 
and Misses A. L. Potter and E. Tickstun, was 
appointed to arrange and present business from day 
to-day. 

Adjourned to 7 o’clock, P. M. 


Eventne Session. President in the chair. The 
exercises of the evening, as arranged by the busi- 
ness committee were as follows: 

A discussion of the different systems of teaching 
geography; followed by an address from the Presi- 
dent, on the theme—* Man is an imitative being.” 


Adjourned to $ past 8 o’clock, A. M. 


TUESDAY—FORENOON SESSION. 


Association met according to adjournment. Presi- 
dent in chair. On motion the house voted to sus- 
pend the constitution, so far as to elect all officers, 
except President and Secretary. by acclamation. The 
election of President and Secretary was conducted 





by ballot; which resulted as follows: President S. 
S. Sears; agape N. W. McConnell. 

The following officers were elected by acclama- 
tion. Corresponding Secretary, G. W. Curtis. Vice 
President, Mrs. S. Barber, and Mr. T. F. Thickstun. 
Executive Committee, A. J. Whipple, S. 8. Sears 
and L. 8. Ellis. The house then proceeded to bus- 
iness; which was as follows—Lecture on Mathe- 
matics by J. W. B. Clark—Lecture on English 
Grammar by S. 8. Sears, followed by a general nar- 
ration of teachers’ experience in teaching and a 
spirited discussion as to the best method of teach- 
ing the alphabet to children. 

Adjuurned to 4 past 1 o’clock, P. M. 


Arrernoon Session. Association convened. Pres- 
ident inthe chair. The ses:ion was opened by a 
general discussion of the foll: wing question, * What 
is the best method of goverr. ng a school,” followed 
by a lecture on Natural Pui osophy by Prof. J. R. 
Merriman. After which the Association entered 
upon Miscellaneous Business. 

On motion of John Ripley the following persons, 
R. M. Carter, J. W. B. Clark, C. R. Marsh, Miss 
J. E. Bates, and Miss L. L. Whipple, were appoint- 
ed a committee to draft resolutions. 

Miss J. E. Bates, was elected critic. A. Owen 
Potter, O. J. Carr and Miss E. K. Barr, were ap- 
pointed on committee to obtain names of members. 

Lecture by C. R. Marsh, on mental arithmetic; 
followed by a lecture from Prof. Tuckerman, of Ohio, 
on reading. 

On motion of J. W. B. Clark, the constitution was 
so far suspended as to amend the first section of the 
By-Laws. On motion of John Ripley, the follow- 
ing amendment of the first section of the By-Laws, 
as offered by J. W. B. Clark, was adopted: ‘“ Any 
person who has been, who is or who is preparing to 
become a practical teacher or who is a patron of 
sckools may become a member of this Association 
by affixing his name to the constitution.” After a 
spirited discussion of the question—‘ Ought pen- 
manship to be taught in common schools, the house 
adjourned to 4 past 7 o'clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The house was called to order by the President, 
and opened by the discussion of the following ques- 
tion: ** What is the best method of gaining the af- 
fection of pupils?’ followed by a lengthy address 
from Prof. Tackerman, upon the duty of the govern- 
ment to provide ample means for the education of 
all the youth within its jurisdiction. 

Adjourned to 9 o’clock, A. M. 

WEDNESDAY.—FORENOON SESSION. 

The house being called to order by the President, 
was opened with prayer by Prof. J. R. Merriman. 
There was then a discussion of the question, “* What 
is the best method of gaining the affection of pupils?” 
—a Lecture from 8. 8S. Sears on Penmanship— 
Theme by Miss J. E. Bates on the Trial and Tri- 
umphs of the Teacher—Lecture by Dr. Ellis on Phy- 
siology—Lecture by C. R. Marsh on Mental Arith- 
metic. 

On motion, John Ripley was elected critic. 

On motion of Mr. Ripley, two committees were 
appointed, one on finances and one on themes. The 
following persons were appointed on finance: J. D. 
Dunn, A. Owen Potter, R. B. Bennett; on themes 
the following: Miss M. E. Sloan, Miss LE. Case, 
Wn. 8. Bradford and M. Hotchkiss, 

Adjourned te 4 past 1 o’clock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Association met according to adjournment. The 
following question was discussed “* Ought Penman- 
ship to be taught in common schools.” Lecture on 
physiology by Dr. Ellis. Lecture on physical geogra- 
phy, by Prof. F. Huidekoper. Prof. Huidekoper 
then made a verbal report on the part of the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the propriety and 
means of obtaining a library. A motion then passed 
at the suggestion of Prof. Huidekoper, that a commit- 
tee of one be appointed in each township to raise 
funds to establish a library. 

Lecture on Reading by Prof. Tuckerman. 

Adjourned to 6 o’clock, P. M. 

N. W. McConnell, Sec. 


WEDNESDAY—EVENING SESSION. 


The Association convened pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. President in the chair. 

The first exercise was a discussion of the follow- 
ing question: ‘ What constitutes good order in 
school.” 

An address was then delivered by Prof. Fowler on 
the Teacher and his duties. 

Adjourned to 9 o’clock, A. M. 


Tuurspay, March, 30. 
FORENOON SESSION. 


Association convened pursuant to adjournment. 
President in the chair. 

The house being called to order, was opened with 
reading and prayer by Prof. Fowler. 

‘The first exercise in order was a discussion of the 
following question: * Ought vocal music to be 
taught in common schools?” followed with exercises 
in written arithmetic by J. W. B. Clark. 

Lecture on Orthography—S. S. Sears. 

Lecture on Geography—Wnm. 8S. Bradford. 

An essay was then read by Prof. Thickstun, on 
“ the 20th Annual Report of the State Superinten- 
dent of common schools.” 

Lecture on English Grammar—Prof. Tuckerman. 

Critic reported: and on motion, Miss N. McGill, 
was elected successor. 

Adjourned to $ past 1 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Association convened pursuant to adjournment. 
President ia the chair. 

The house was opened with a discussion of the 
following question: ‘Are premiums proper incentives 
to study.” A lecture was then delivered by Prof. 
Tuckerman. Reading. 

Exercise in Mental Arithmetic—G. H. Dunn. 

Then the Rev. Roberts delivered an address on 
Moral Discipliue. 

Remarks by Prof. Thickstun on Normal Schools 
and the Pennsylvania School Journal. He then 
offered the following resolution which was adopted, 

Resolved, That the teachers of this county are 
deeply interested in the publication of the experience 
of their brethren of the profession and that we re- 
cognize in the Pennsylvania School Journal, a peri- 
odical adapted to this necessity among teachers; 
therefore we recommend to every teacher to become 
a subscriber to said Journal. 

Adjourned to 7 o’clock, P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Association convened pursuant to adjournment. 
The house being called to order by the President, 


tion: “Are premiums proper incentives to study.” 

After which a lecture was delivered by Prof. 

Williams on the “importance of teaching the Natural 

Sciences in common schools and also on Geology.” 

An orginal poem was then read by Elder Howard, 

which closed the exercises of the evening. 
Adjourned to 9 o’clock, A. M. 


FORENOON SESSION. 


Association convened pursuant to adjournment. 
The house being opened with reading and prayer by 
Prof. Tuckerman, proceeded to the discussion of the 
following question: “Are teachers responsible for 
the conduct of pupils in going to and from school.” 
Lecture on reading by Prof. Tuckerman. 

An essay was then read by D.C. O. Daniels on 
the quality of teachers demanded by the present age. 
Remarks were then made by S. 8. Sears relative to 
the origin and history of the Teachers’ Institute of 
Crawford Co. 

Critic reported, and on motion Mr. Sacket was 
elected successor. 

Adjourned to 1 o’clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Association convened pursuant to adjournment. 
President in the chair. The house being called to 
order, the exercises began with the discussion of the 
following question: ‘ Ought teachers to require 
pupils to furnish written excuses from their parents 
for absence,” followed by a lecture on geography, 
by Miss Ellinwood. 

Lecture on Grammar and Reading—Prof. 'Cucker- 
man, 

The report of committee on themes was then sub- 
mitted and adopted which was as follows: 

The influence which a teacher's personal appear- 
ance has upon the moral character of his pupils— 
Miss E. Whiting, Summit. 

Self-control—Miss M. Mason, Meadville. 

Familiarity of the Teacher—Miss H. E. Harmon, 
Meadville. 

Measurement of Influence—Miss M. H. Dauchy, 
Spring. 

The necessity of good order in the school room— 
Miss S. Birchard. 

The power of Influence—Miss N. McGill, Sea- 
gertown. 

The school house—G. H. Dunn, Hayfield. 

The medicine of the Mind—N. B. Risinger, 
Meadville. 

Qualifications of a Teacher—N. W. McConnell, 
Meadville. 

Aristocracy of Ignorance—S. 8. Sears, Meadville. 

Duty of the American Teacher—O, J. Carr, 
Cussewago. 

The general diffusion of knowledge the only safe- 
guard to Liberty—A. H. Potter, Hayfield. 

Duty of parent in respect to Teachers—J. D, 
Beman, Cussewago. 
Cultivation of taste 
Williams, Spring. 
Manner and instrument of success of the Teacher 
—A. Owen Potter, Cussewago. 

Ought not female teachers, whoteach under the 
same circumstances, to be remunerated the same as 
male teachers? Miss Harriet Ward, Cussewago. 
Lecture was then delivered by Prof. Tuckerman, 
on the means of success in teaching. 

Mr. Sacket then made a few remarks and offered 


in Schools—Miss L. E., 





was opened with a discussion of the following ques- 


the following resolution. 
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Resolved, That we think Marvin's Intellectual 
Arithmetic to be the best book of its class now extant 
for adaptation to the wants of common schools every 
where and therefore we recommend it to teachers 
and directors and will labor to effect its genera] 
adoption, 


Adjourned to 7 o’clock, P. M. 
EVENING SESSION. 


Association convened pursuant to adjournment. 
The evening was spent in promiscuous remarks and 
speeches upon school teaching in general. 

Adjourned to } past 8 o’clock, A. M. 


Saturpay, April 1, 1854. 
FORENOON SESSION. 


Association convened pursuant to adjournment. 
The first exercises were a discussion of the follow- 
ing question: ‘“ What is the best method of learn- 
ing to spel] and some promiscuous matter.” 

The committees, which had been appointed, offer- 
ed the following resolutions, which on motion were 
separately adopted. ‘ 

Resolved, That as the late report of the State 
Superintendent of common schools presents the edu- 
cationa] interests of Crawford County in an unfavor- 
able position compared with those of the sister coun- 
ties of the State, we fee] called upon for more zeal- 
ous efforts to elevate the standard of education in our 
county. 

Resolved, That it would be well for the teachers 
in our common schools to devote a portion of each 
day to giving general instruction in the natura! 
sciences. 

Resolved, That this Institute look with deep in- 
terest to the establishment of Normal schools in the 
State as the chief instrumentality to give cfliciency 
to our teachers and schools, and we hereby entreat 
the Legislature now in session to pass a law immedi- 
ately authorizing such establishment. 

Resolved, That this Institute tender its sincere 
thanks to the inhabitants of Mosiertown for the in- 
terest manifested by them in its proceedings and de- 
liberations and for their hospitality to its members. 

Mr. Curtis offered the following resolution which 
was adopted. 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the members 
of this Institute are due Prof’s. Tuckerman of Orwell 
Academy, Ohio, Merriman, of Waterford Academy, 
Fowler, of Kingsville Academy, and Miss Ellinwood, 
of Ohio, for their attendance upon lectures and in- 
structions before the present session. 

The financia] committee reported that they had 
received money enough to defray the expenses of the 
Institute. 

A few minutes were then spent in exercises in 
mental arithmetic; followed by a theme from D. C. 
O. Daniels, 

On motion the following resolution was adopted. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
to consult the propriety of holding an educational 
convention at a place and fime to be appointed by 
them during the coming Summer and make the ne- 
cessary arrangements for the same. 

The following persons constitute the committee, 
viz: S. S. Sears, C. D. Sacket, T. F. Thickstun, 
Misses J. E. Bates, and H. E. Harmon. 

The Association then adjourned to meet at such 
place (and at the constitutional time)as the managers 
shall designate. S. S. Sears, Pres’t. 

N. W. McConne.t, Sec. 





Educational Selections. 


EDUCATIONAL FACTS. 

Last week we presented the state of common 
schools in the different States of the Union. We 
call attention this week to certain educational facts, 
which the friends of education in the West ought to 
have well fixed in themind. Afterall that has been 
done to secure the benefits of a common school edu- 
cation to all who exercise and demand the right of 
suffrage, there are, in Ohio, 66,020 persons who nei- 
ther read nor write; in Kentucky, 69,706; in Mis- 
souri, 36,778; in Illinois, 41,283; in Indiana, 72,- 
710; in Michigan, 8,281; in Wisconsin, 6,453; in 
lowa, 8,153 ; and there are in the whole of the Uni- 
ted States, 1,053,420 such persons. In those States 
where the common school system has been most suc- 
cessfully established, and in those States where it 
has not, and where immigration and emigrationshas 
but slightly affected the question, the difference in 
resu}ts may be seen in one or more contrasts. Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, with a population of 994,504 
has but 1,861 native born adults whoare thus illiter- 
ate ; while Virginia, with a population less than one- 
half greater, shows 77,005 whites in the same igno- 
rant condition. Louisiana, with a population of 
255,491 whites, shows 21,221 natives who do not 
read or write, against 30,670 in New York, which 
has a white population of 3,048,425, nearly twelve 
times as great as that of Louisiana. In the new 
States where early efforts were made to introduce 
the commun school system, and in some of them very 
commendable progress has been made, a just com- 
parison could not be instituted as yet, for much of 
the illiteracy which exists has been introduced by 
the emigration of the foreign and native population. 

The number in the United States who neither read 
nor write, shows upa dark picture for a government, 
one of the main pillars of which is intelligence 
among the masses, But mere reading and writing 
is not intelligence. They are instruments of infor- 
mation ; but they may exist, and the mind be left in 
a state of darkness and prejudice that forecloses an 
intelligent franchise. The mind must be expanded 
by all the appliances of the common school system 
to make valuable, intelligent citizens. Now, if the 
number of delinquents on this score be added to those 
who can neither read nor wr te, the whole number 
of the disqualified who aid blindly in guiding the 
destinies of the nation, will be more than trippled— 
enough to hold the balance of power—or enough at 
least for intriguing politiciansand demagogues to se- 
cure unworthy seats in the offices and legislative 
councils of the country—and- enough, if controlled 
by any one political aspirant to endanger the liber- 
ties of the nation. 

But to the dark side of this picture there are many 
hopeful aspects. A complete exhibit of the late cen- 
sus shows that there are of public schools 80,991 ; 
of teachers, 92,000 ; of pupils, 3,354,173. Their to- 
tal income is: public funds, $2,574,669; taxation, 
$4,869,508; other sources, $2,147,853; total, $9,- 
591,530. Of academies and other schools there are 
6,031, with 12,207 teachers, and 261,361 pupils.— 
Their annual income is: from endowments, $288,- 
855; taxation, $14,202; public funds, $114,793; 
other sources, $4,225,987; total $4,653,842. Of 
colleges, there are in all the States and territories, 
234, with 1,651 teachers, and 27,159 pupils. Their 
total income is: from endowment, $452,314; taxa- 
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tion, $15,485 ; public funds, $184,549, and from oth- 
er sources $1,264,280 ; total $1,916,628. The grand 
total of funds annually used in the United States for 
educational purposes, in the way of tuition fees and 
salaries to teachers alone, being $16,162,000. 


Many of those who are set down in the census, in 
the various States, who can neither read nog write, 
as being illiterate, were subjected to this cruel fate 
before the enlarged views which now exist, or before 
the mighty efforts which are now put forth to make 
the benefite of the common school system common to 
all, and before the facilities of education in the way 
of books, maps and charts, had been cheapened to the 
capacities of the poorest. The coming generations, 
it is hoped, will avoid this misfortune ; at least, it is 
certain they will, so far as the ratios to the different 
populations are concerned, until the sum is narrowed 
down to idiocy and those misfortunes which neither 
law nor affection can prevent. It may be added that 
the increasing disposition, from motives of interest 
and philantropy, among the rulers and people of the 
confederacy to remain at peace with other nations, 
is a guaranty that the rising generations will escape 
the evils of an illiterate life. A state of war is un- 
friendly to all the purposes of popular education.— 
The war of the Revolution quadrupled the ignorance 
of the masses, and the war of 1812 entailed not only 
much vice upon the country, but to it we are vastly 
indebted for the high figures which rule in the cen- 
sus accounts against the general intelligence of the 
nation. Neither is it to be forgotten, in this connec- 
tion, that the intercommunications which are rapidly 
increasing between one section of the Union and an- 
other, by internal improvements, is likely to have a 
most salutary effect in removing that illiteracy, 
which all acknowledge has been produced among a 
certain portion of the whites, in the slave States, by 
the presence of slavery. These improvements will 
create the necessity, or open up the mode and means 
of escape to many, and for those that remain they 
will engender the disposition to make knowledge 
common to all—and all will imbibe the spirit and 
purpose to demand it. 


But a fact, the most encouraging of all others, is 
the great revolution which has taken place of late 
years, in the American mind, especially in the West 
upon the subject of education. A grand point was 
gained when the popular mind assented to the ne- 
cessity of common-school education. But a greater 
was achieved when the prejudices against academi- 
cal or collegiate education began to give way—when 
a higher learning began to cease to be looked upon 
with suspicion—when the idea that collegiate honors 
belonged only to the aristocratic few, and that they 
naturally made men proud, began to be exploded.— 
What a change in a few years! What has brought 
it about? Why, so far as the West is concerned, 
when the appeal to eastern capitalists to build colle- 
ges in the West failed, and when the people, the 
common people, were called upon to aid in erecting 
these institutions—then they first saw and felt that 
they had an interest in them. This interest should 
never be broken off. The desire for collegiate 
knowledge cannot increase without multiplying the 
subjects and extending the benefits of common-school 
instruction. The highest and lowest orders of truth 
flourish in each other’s light. The common and the 
high schools are to each other as the double motion 
in the right and left ventricles of the heart. 

For the present but one more thought can be com- 





mented on. Great Britain stands in the front rank 
for literature, for the arts and sciences and com- 
merce, and has stood unrivaled in power in the old 
world, through the lapse of centuries, yet (if the 
population of Scotland be excepted) one-fourth of its 
present population may be set down as illiterate.— 
This may do for monarchies, but it will not do for 
republics. In monarchies, if the governing few be 
enlightened and virtuous, the ship of state may move 
on safely. In republics the whole people are sove- 
reigns, and they must understand their interests to 
appreciate and protect them. In Great Britain there 
are seven principal colleges, or universities, to be 
placed by the side of two hundred and thirty-four in 
the United States—two in Scotland, one at Edinburg 
and one at Aberdeen ; two in Ireland, the Dublin uni- 
versity and the Maynooth college ; and three in Eng- 
land—the university at Oxford being chief, and 
combining more facilities of instruction in its differ- 
ent colleges than al! the rest together. Of this a 
late learned writer in one of the British Reviews 
said: “It costa patron a fortune to give his ward 
but a smattering knowledge in science.” The col- 
leges in the United States are not so manificently 
endowed as those under government patronage in 
Great Britain, yet, perhaps, the difference in the 
thoroughness and extensiveness of the scholarship 
can perhaps be measured alone by the time employ- 
ed in the exercises of the college courses—that is, 
if American gentlemen would remain seven years 
apprenticed toa fellowship in college, they would 
leave alma mater as erudite as the most accomplished 
Englishmen. If this is any sort of a just view of the 
competency of American colleges, then we are pre- 
pared for the following remark and comparison :— 
Colleges are the great life’s-blood to inferior institu- 
tions, and a certain number of them are necessary in 
given local boundaries, to send forth the healthy pul- 
sations of a pure and elevated thought to every think- 
ing organization of a great and numerous people.— 
Perhaps the rule is that every population requires a 
college within convenient distance to all who may 
possess the taste and the means of improving its ad- 
vantages. A modern notion with some is that we 
have already too many colleges. There is not one 
too many if those that are feeblest can pass beyond 
the pioneer state, and endure to live, till the warm 
fires of an increasing population shal] sustain them. 
But the comparison : The census of Great Britain is 
twenty-one millions, round numbers ; and the ceneus 
of the United States, throwing off three millions for 
the blacks, is twenty millions. This gives one col- 
lege or university for every three millions of people 
in the British Isles, whereas in the United States 
there isa college for every eighty-five thousand four 
hundred and seventy souls. But this difference, 
while it may be flattering to the youth or vanity of 
a young and vigorous people, should not act as a Fa- 
vonian breeze and lull! to rest. The monarchies of 
Europe may bear a vast amount of ignorance, but in 
Americans and in the republican institutions of 
America it will be as insufferable as it is dangerous, 
unhealthy and unwise.—Central Christian Advo- 
cate. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

At this period, when the proper mental training of 
youth has become a subject of the first importance, 
and the great object of parental concern, it would be 
well to inquire whether physical education receives 
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the proportion of public attention which it deserves. 
This inquiry is easily answered. In looking around 
at the youth of the present day, how alarmingly often 
do we observe cases where the mind has been 
brought forward studiously, and the intellect culti- 
vated almost to precocity, while the frame presents a 
weak and attenuated appearance, bespeaking plainly 
an over attention to the intellect, to the detriment of 
the body. To make a cultivated mind really useful 
in the world, it is a sad mistake to sap the energies 
of the body at the outstart of life. The sound con- 
dition of the body, while al! must feel it to be one of 
the greatest of blessings, is an essential concomitant 
of a sound condition of the mind itself. Physical 
education comes into operation before any other de- 
partment, for one of its chief concerns is that the 
human being shall commence life with a proper 
organization, in order that its constitution and ener- 
gies may be able to bring into proper use the powers 
which the mind may acquire through judicious train- 
ing and expansion. The physical education com- 
mences with infancy, and is not finished until the 
pupil graduates into manhood with that best of all 
diplomas, a healthy and robust constitution. 

Ic is estimated that a human being, born with a 
sound constitution, will live seventy years and 
upwards, under favorable circumstances. Owing 
generally to ignorance and incautiousness, the phys- 
ical frame which nature has given us is so often im- 
paired and brought in contact with disease, that only 
a comparatively smal] number attain the venerable 
age of “three-score years and ten.”” We do not say 
that in all cases this abridgment is owing to want of 
physiological information, for there dre many other 
causes which lessen the aggregate number of years 
to which human life is shown to attain. The con- 
stitutions of some persons are weak from infancy, 
and less able to resist the invasions of disease than 
those of others; and this fact, together with acci- 
dental causes, to which we are al! constantly liable, 
tends greatly to reduce the ratio of existence. Yet 
the sad effects of ignorance of physiological princi- 
ples must be conspicuous when we state, in relation 
to the mortality of the young, that more than one- 
third die under the age of five years, doubtless from 
causes produced by erroneous methods pursued in the 
nursery. In many cases these are the result of over- 
fondness on the part of mothers, who are too apt to 
feed their children on dainties, which, though they 
may pleare the taste, have no medicinal or nutritious 
properties to recommend them. 


The food, dress, and exercises of children should 
ceriainly be adapted to their organs—whatever is 
best calculated to preserve the health and invigorate 
the muscles preferable. A tender plant, unless it 
receives its proper nourishment from the ground, in 
connection with sunshine and air, cannot spring up 
in a healthy condition. In the same manner, a neg- 
lect of proper air, exercise, etc., wil] be a hindrance 
to the proper development of the organs of a ehild. 
Sleeping in close, badly ventilated apartments, is a 
common and injurious practice, and should be guard- 
ed against particularly. A profuseness of dress, and 
i]] adaptation of it tothe season is asad mistake, 
which needs correction. 

But not alone is care required in the physilogical 
education of childhood. The training of the func- 


tions of the body should be continued in connection 
with those of the mind, through youth, into manhood, 
until the utmost degree of perfection is attained of 





which it is capable. The skin, lungs, digestive 
organs, and muscular frame, each require attention, 
as wellasthe brain. The greatest promoter of the 
healthy action of these, perhaps, is exercise—such as 
walking, riding, ranning, leaping, dancing, “xc. The 
importance of these to health, in the full develop- 
ment of the muscles of youth, and the strengthening 
the body, have long been known, and by some nations 
they have been extensively practised for these pur- 
poses. The perfect forms of the Greeks, Romans 
and Persians, were the result of this branch of edu- 
cation receiving a large share of national attention. 
Athletic games were instituted among them, having 
for their object the creation of robust frames, and 
increasing the capability of the sinews to the per- 
formance of their proper functions. Ample provis- 
ions for exercise, we think, should be made at all 
colleges, seminaries, and institutions of learning. 
Violent gymnastic exercis@s, however, may be injuri- 
ous, as even in the robust and healthful strains and 
ruptures may be occasioned. 

As youth passes into manhood, care should be 
taken to form judicious habits—the most important 
of which is that of temperance—proper self-control 
of the appetites and passions. A wild and reckless 
course in youth tends to weaken and cause an early 
decay of the faculties in manhood. Self-control. 
therefore, should be one of the first principles of 
youth, for without it success in life is a matter of 
extreme doubt. In the pursuit of happiness, wealth 
or honor, it should be a leading characteristic. 

We do not wish it understood, that the physical 
education should be the sole object of attention, and 
the intellectual and moral culture be neglected, al- 
though we do hold it to be of first importance, how- 
ever little attention it may receive. Every observant 
individual must be but too well aware of the fact 
that while our people are growing rapidly in knowl- 
edge, they are certainly degenerating as a race in 
strength and stature. Does this not demand public 
attention? We contend that it were better that 
high intellectual attainments should not be reached, 
than that the coming generation—the sons of hardy 
forefathers—should become a race of pallid, sickly 
striplings, without the power to put into practice 
their acquirements, to obtain which the boon of health 
has been bartered. 








Addresses, Reports, Ve. 


THE NOBILITY AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
FINE ARTS. 

A Lecture read before the Educational Association 
of Allegheny co, Saturday, Feb. 25th, 1854, by 
William W. Redick. 

Lapies AnD GenTKEMEN: In answer to the very 
corteous invitation of your committee, I consent to 
rehearse before your respected and learned body, the 
substance of a lecture delivered in part on a former 
occasion, in the Adelphian Institute, of which I am 
amember. At the announcement of my subject, I 
would not that any who are pleased to give me au- 
dience, should lend their attention in hope that now 
they shall meet with a beautiful, stiring and finely- 
wrought discourse, such as the amplitude of the 
theme and its grandeur might well promise. 
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A consideration of the nobility and tendencies of 

the arts—their influence over the tastes, moral con- 
stitution, and sentiments of mankind, appears to me 
befitting exercise for an assemblage like the present, 
of those whose aims and occupation in life are prin- 
cipally directed to the education and refinement of 
tastes, manners and sentiments in the community 
around. 
‘ No further exordium is necessary, no apology 
needed to introduce our subject as opportune, and of 
interest, for the present occasion. Yet, were it at al] 
requisite, far higher authority than our own mere 
dictum might be adduced to prove the potency of 
these as appliances in the hands of the skilful teach- 
er to refine and mould the feelings, the temper, and 
the powers of the mind, in the process of education. 
Permit me to corroborate what I assert, and to sub- 
stantiate, at the very outset, the strong claims I shall 
directly attempt to enforce and illustrate, by the au- 
thority of one who was more of a lord in criticism, 
and in some departments of ethics, than in the social 
and civil world. The language of Lord Kames is di- 
rect and unhesitating: “I insist on it with entire 
satisfaction, that no occupation attaches a man more 
to his duty than that of cultivatinga taste in the fine 
arts; a just relish for what is beautiful, proper, ele- 
gant and ornamental, in writing or painting, in 
Architecture or gardening, is a fine preparation for 
the same just relish of these qualities in character 
and deportment. To theman who has acquired a taste 
so acute and accomplished, every action wrong or 
improper must be hightly disgustful,” etc. 


Painting and Sculpturing ; Architecture and Hor- 
ticulture, Music and Poetry, so aptly termed the fine 
arts, are the commonly acknowledged indices to the 
state of refinement, the intelligence and tastes 
of a nation; and in touching upon the merits and 
influences of these most liberal] arts, it shall be my 
object incidentally to show that amongst them, not 
the least—is Poetry. 

The painter at his easel—the sculptor with his 
chisel, each, in his turn, has produced those wonder- 
ful triumphs of artistic skill—the vivid picture, 
glowing, living, blazing on the canvass—the statue, 
graceful, breathing, moving in the marble, before 
which the scholar and the boor, the refined con- 
noisseur and the untutored savage alike have stood 
in mute astonishment, compelled to confess the 
truthfulness and power of taste—the indefinable, yet 
unmistakable efficiency of the artist’s skill to sway 
the feelings, command the thoughts, refine the senti- 
ments, and everpower every emotion of the mind 
with sublime conceptions or ineffable delight. 

The Omnipotent Architect of the Universe, having 
implanted within our natures those susceptibilities 
and tastes which are common to the race, and being 





cognisant of the influence to be exerted by the beau- 
tiful, and tasteful, and varied; has displayed with a 
lavish hand the mast exquisite workmanship, and 
boundless variety, in the garniture of the earth 
around us, and of the heavens above us. Symmetry 
and gracefulness—figure and motion,—properties, 
qualities and colors abound in every conceivable di- 
versity, and ever-varying minutia. 

Amid the luxuriant verdure of the summer-fields 
and trees, which might seem monotonous in its very 
continuity, we find a grateful relief in the gay, 
bright flowers that are dandled in the breezes, and 


in the blushing fruits that depend amongst the leafy 
branches. 
We are reconciled to the gloom of night as it 


closes around us, by the mellow rays of lingering - 
twilight; and we rejoice to behold the full blaze of 
the morning sun, prepared for its dazzling splendors 
by the roseate light of the dawn. 

The burnished pillars that hold creation up—far 
too magnificent for mortal sight, and the vast arches 
of the heavens that rest upon their solid foundations, 
were reared, and turned, and fashioned in matchless 
proportions, 

The proportioning of shrub, of tree and of moun- 
tain ; the effective disposal of hill and dale, of valley 
and plain; of brook and river or mighty sea; the 
figure and tintings of the flowers that bloom in 
princes’ gardens, or that nod in myriads, far away 
over the prairies of the West ;—the forms, the grace 
and motions of life; from the tiny cod-fish that darts 
and sparkles in peaceful motion, as it cleaves the 
limpid water, through all the various degrees of an- 
imated nature up to the wonderful mechanicism of 
man’s formation—these are the works of Almighty 
skill, the models and teachings of unerring wisdom. 

The tints that paint the rose—or fill with glory the 
sunset of the western sky ; the colors that sparkle on 
the diamond’s face,that tip the insect’s wing, or that 
glow in the arch of the rainbow ;—the hues that 
gild the mountain-tops and rolling clouds;—that 
light the hills and plains with green, the sea and sky 
with blue ;—that variegate the season of the “ sere 
and yellow leaf,” and give the snowy white in winter, 
to the cerements of torpid nature,—these, all, are 
the pencillings of that same almighty hand. His 
power, how wonderful! His paintings, how glori- 
ous! His skil], how divine! 

This law of beauty in aptitude, of harmony in va- 
riety, pervades all his works that are known to us; 
and seems peculiarly adapted to the cultivation of 
our finer sensibilities, and the gratification of our 
natural taste. Where then, in the embellishment of 
the park and garden ; of the public walk or the se- 
cluded grotta; shal] we look for a pattern of correct 
and pleasing taste, but in the study of Nature’s 
Horticulture ? 
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In the fashioning of the huge ship that plows the 
ocean ; in the rearing of the column, the turning of 
the arch, the effective coloring and disposal of the 
picture or the breaking and touching of the shape- 
less marble; where shall the artist turn to find his 
best and truest archetype, but in the study of the 
works of this Great Original ? 

Artists may well emulate to study and follow the 
teachings of that Great Designer and Limner of na- 
ture ; whose palette affords the most glorious tintings 
of light and shade ; and all whose works are beauti- 
ful, in their wisdom and “very good”-ness. The 
Arts themselves, in accordance with the proposition 
which we now consider, may well be accepted as the 
indices to the state of refinement, the intelligence, 
’ and tastes of people and nations. 

The galleries of Athens, with her schools of the 
arts, marked that city as the centre of learning and 
refinement in its time; and, when Grecian glory 
had departed, Italian genius assumed over them a 
fostering care; encouraged and cultured the arts, in 
every department—in the splendor of its buildings: 
the profusion of its paintings and horticultural dec- 
orations, until the seven-hilled city out-rivalled all 
the other cities of the world in taste, and beauty 
and grandeur. Then it was that Rome became the 
accredited seat of learning and refinement—the 
school of the arts; and even to this day our greatest 
statuaries and artists, are the students and gradu- 
ates of her halls and galleries. So generally ac- 
knowledged is our proposition, that there is scarcely 
a nation on the face of the earth, with any preten- 
sions to civilization or refinement but will be found 
to possees its cabinets of curiosities and antiquities, 
its galleries of art, of sculpturings and paintings;— 
its relics and records of historic and national inte- 
rest, preserved with sacred and patriotic regard.— 
To the triumphal monuments of the power of the 
artist’s skill—to the preservation of the choicest 
works of art, magnificent temples with lofty glitter- 
ing domes and pillared corridors, and gorgeous gal- 
leries, have been built and dedicated in all ages of 
the world, wherever civilization and enlightenment 
were sufficiently advanced to foster and test the arts 
at all, or to appreciate their influence on the tastes, 
manners and laws, and the consequent prosperity, 
rank, and power of a nation. They, whose works 
nations strive to possess; and, possessing, strive to 
honor ;—they whose genius and delicate discrimina- 
tion have given us standards of taste, and triumphs 
of patient and refined skill, shall ever be revered 
and honored for their very works’ sake. The names 
of a Proxitiles,a Phidias, a Parrhasius, a Michael 
Angelo or a Raphael, a Reynolds or a Hogarth ;— 
a Canova, a Powers or a West, and such; the 
influence of whose tastes and genius, displayed, 





glowing from the canvass, or breathing and 
speaking from the cold marble, tended to refine 
the manners and give tone and bias to the tastes, 
disposition and sentiments of their times; these and 
such names shall live forever. They served their 
day and generation, and have left their impress on 
our race. 

If we appear to claim too much for such brilliant 
genius, let us reverse the hypothesis. Suppose now 
that the world-renowned master-pieces of art, with 
all their vigor and beauty of execution, all their strik- 
ing characteristics, had pandered to a vulgar and 
corrupt taste;—that the monstrosities of the idol 
temples, or the voluptuous extravaganza of heathen 
fable and mythology had wholly employed the pen- 
cil of a Raphael; what would have been their influ- 
ence upon the public tastes and morals, when se- 
conded by all the attractions of his skill so irresisti- 
ble? We will find that in this age of vapid novels, 
and miserable or vulgar pictures, the mighty genius 
—the skilful and inspired pencil of a Raphael might 
transform the tastes, and tend to refine the disposi- 
tions and sentiments of the multitude. 

But, of the arts, Music is nearest kin to Poetry.— 
Whether it speaks from the trumpet’s mouth on the 
field of battle to rouse the spirits, and nerve the arm 
for deeds of daring; or echoes in inore solemn tones 
through cathedral aisles and arches from the deep- 
toned organ, to lift the heart in strong devotions,— 
whether it trills from the banjo of the jocund Negro, 
or rises and swells from the sounding orchestra,— 
whether from the sweet guitar, or the wild clarion, 
—music, whether warbled from the throat of the 
songster bird, or hummed by the voice of the rosy 
girl, is the charmer of life: it isstrength in fatigue; 
courage in weakness ; the soother of sorrow ; the en- 
livener of toil and care. Its influence is felt on the 
field, and in the court; in the peopled city, and in 
the lonely woods; in the family, and in the house 
of God. It wildly leads the merry dance, and yet 
as often wails the solemn funeral dirge. The stirring 
music of the fife and drum enlivens the flagging sol- 
dier in his weary march of miles, and summons his 
energies for the prospective battle, 


The Arab’s shrill whistle or lively song arouses 
the drooping spirits of his over-laded, exhausted ca- 
mel, and invigorates his own sinking frame for the 
pathless journey before him. This, often, is his only 
hope, as the caravan weary and worn, wends it way 
onward with lagging pace, across the deserts,through 
moving sands, and smothering winds, and parching 
heat. To the tired traveller, the sound of the flute 
or flageolet as heard in the distance from some se- 
questered hamlet brings much of cheer and pleasant 
memories. To the weary sire, when he returns at 
eve to the bosom of his household, from the cares and 
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toils of the day, there is a peculiar, a refreshing 
charm in the song of his children's voices, and the 
tones of the piano, as touched by a lovely daughter’s 
hand. The hymns that swell in the consecrated 
courts of the sanctuary amid the assemblies of wait- 
ing worshipers, touch more the feelings; enkindle 
devotional thought; and lift the soul to heaven, to 
God—more than if the self-same words were uttered 
from the sacred desk, clothed with all the authority 
of the ordained minister. Even the strolling min- 
strel—the philharmonic band, or the grand and gor- 
geous opera, may tell with striking effect upon the 
hearts of thousands. Handel, Hayden, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven—immortal names !—ye have left us a rich le- 
gacy in those noble compositions, that shall ever re- 
main to mould the conceptions, and control the taste ; 
to elevate, vivify sentiment in the world of harmony. 

But why dilate, or why pursue the endless path. 
“I would rather make the songs of a people than 
their laws,” was the sentiment of one who well knew 
the fountains of the heart, and the secret springs of 
human action, The Orphean fable itself has always 
been admired; and is perpetuated with all the air of 
possible and sober reality. The power of music to 
tame the passioas, to refine the thoughts, and mould 
and correct the tastes, has oft been exemplified.— 
The pipe and the harp served to enliven the simple 
and quiet enjoyments in the scenes of pastoral] life ; 
and the lay of the wandering minstrel, the song of 
the troubador were the harbingers of the dawn of an 
advanced civilization. Long since the poet’s words 
have been adopted as axiomatic, 

* Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” 

It is the “open sesame” to the heart, by which 
the feelings are brought forth gushing and welling 
in unrestrained impulses. It is the shibboleth by 
which the innocent and beauteous warbler is dintin- 
guished from the most savage bird of prey—the man 
of humane and generous impulses, in general, from 
the more selfish and phlegmatic calculator; and it 
ever tends to the humanization and refinement of all 
who list to its promptings. The sublime passages of 
such works as “the Creation,” “the Messiah” and 
“ Norma,” with all their magnificence and power 
and perfection, must ever remain as pre-eminent ex- 
amples of the mastery of music, united with poetry ; 
and as standards of earthly perfection in that heaven 
descended art. 

If such are the acknowledged, undeniable tenden- 
cies and influences of the cultivation of these arts; 
how important might they be found ‘as powerful ap- 
pliances in the plastic hands of the teacher, for mould- 
ing, elevating, eanobling the mind, and refining the 
tastes of the growing scholar! Let the architecture 
and arrangements of the school buildings be com- 
pleted with some reference to taste and effect as well 


as convenience; let the grounds be laid out with 
the same object in view: with flower and shrub and 
tree; with grassy plot, and gravel walk and space 
for play. Then, let the scholar be taught to admire 
and observe such arrangement; and you have gain- 
ed several points in that scholar’s education. Al- 
though time will not permit that we should further 
illustrate our proposition, yet with entire satisfaction 
we aver, that what our schools are to the city—en- 
lightening, ennobling, and training its citizens for 
useful, and honorable, and intelligent aetion on life’s 
stage—so, are the studies of music, and drawing or 
painting to the schools; giving a vigor, animation, 
and variety to all their exercises; cultivating a taste 
for harmony, proportion and order, which must event- 
ually pervade the very disposition and actions—ele- 
vating and refining all the concomitant acquisitions 
in the course of a school education, 

But for a kindred art we would now claim your 
attention. We have attempted to glance at the in- 
fluence, the tendencies of these arts on the intellect, 
the sentiments, the morals and the tastes. We have 
endeavored to exhibit their beauty, their power, their 
nobility—to extol the worth, and fame and genius 
of an Apelles, a Phidias; a Lysippus,* a Raphael and 
their compeers in the master-skill of the pencil and 
chisel. We have claimed for the school of Handel 
and Mozart, a full assent to the influence and efforts 
of their irresistible compositions, in every style and 
department of music, the full meed of praise that to 
their names justly belongs. Now turn we to poetry, 
and claim for it a loftier rank, a nobler field, and for 
its votaries as bright a fame—for a Homer, a Virgil, a 
Milton; a Tasso, a Schiller,a Shakspeare, as great 
an influence,—a more glorious renown. 

By Poetry, we do not mean, in its restricted sense, 
the mere record of beautiful fancies, or noble co ‘cep- 
tions in regular measure—the skilful picturing of 
thought and gorgeous imagery in stately and harmo- 
nious diction. We take it in a more liberal, more 
comprehensive sense ; not only as written in the vol- 
umes of the bards; but also as unwritten, yet boldly 
legible in the vast volume of nature, ever open be- 
fore us. Every region of the earth hath its Poets 
and Poetry. If, indeed, it has not its profeesed Poets 
who write for glory or for fame—and but few who can 
claim the title are not possessed of this ambition—if 
it has not the productions of such, in measured num- 
bers or flowing verse, yet it has those who maintain 
its honor, proclaim the subjects of its pride and boast 
in fervid strains of eloquence ; or recount its legends, 
its history, and achievements, with all the faithful- 
ness and soul-stirring ardor of a patriot’s pen. Eve- 





* Alexander the Great would suffer none to draw 
his picture but Apelles, nor make his statue but Ly- 





sippus. 
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ry nation, every district, will have its Poets, in one 
sense at least, always ready to commemorate each 
occurrence worthy of note or gratulation, in the sim- 
ple sonnet or careless ballad. Even its orators and 
historians are its poets, untrammelled by the measure 
of verse, or cadence of rhyme. 


The green forests with their rustling foilage, wav- 
ing to and fro in the zephyr, and then, anon, lashing 
their boughs, and waving fearfully in the tempest— 
the wide-spread lake, the winding river, now tran- 
quil and muffled, then, again, lashing and foaming in 
the fury of the storm ; the gurgling brooks, and plash- 
ing cascades, “ old Ocean” himself in all hisaspects, 
and Niagara with its fairy mists and mighty thunder- 
ings; the sweeping gale and crashing tornado ; lofty 
mountains with beetling crags above, and verdurous 
dales that stretch away in beauty and silence below ; 
the alternations of the seasons, from green-robed 
Spring with her buds and flowers, her train of herald 
and attendant birds of gaudy plumage and melodious 
song, to slow-paced hoary Winter, cheerless yet joc- 
und in his frozen bands—these, and all the concomi- 
tants of a delightful and diversified scenery—all, in 
any region, may constitute its ineffable Poetry. 

There isa poetry in the blue-spangled heavens 
that deck the brow of night; in the fleecy clouds 
that sail around the moon, or sport among the glit- 
tering, starry train of worlds that roll forever there ; 
in the dark and Jowering cloud that blackens al! by 
night, and shrouds the brightness of the sun by day ; 
in the lightning’s terrific blaze, the muttering thun- 
der’s peal; in the bow that spans the sunlit arch of 
heaven ; in the glittering rain, the falling snow, the 
rattling hail; a poetry varied in its effects, either ex- 
citing sensations of wonder and delight, or of awe 
and dread alarm: 

“The world is full of poetry, the air 
Is living with its spirit, and the waves 


Dance to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightness.” 


In viewing the Poet himself, and considering his 
renown and influence, we shall best consider the no- 
bility and influences of his art. Nor think that, with 
Tupper, I now magnify “mine own office,” if I should 
claim a lofty pre-eminence, a dazzling fame for the 
poet; or if I should magnify his office, and boast of 
his influence to touch, and sway and mould the pas- 
sionsand the mind. If, perchance, any of this audi- 
tory may have seen the signature of their speaker, in 
different periodicals of the day, attached fo fugitive 
sallies in verse, they will permit him here to disclaim 
all pretensions to the proud title of Poet—even al- 
though such a disclaimer might savor of the vanity 
of a poetaster. With far more truth than its author, 
he might appropriate to himself the language of 
Burns : 





“T am nae poet in a sense, 
But just a rhymer, like by chance, 
And hae to learning nae pretence, 
Yet what the matter? 
Whene’er my muse does on me glance, 
I jingle at her.” 

We are free, then, to claim in bold and unequivo- 
cal language, the meed of praise that might and 
should be awarded to him who is truly and pre-emi- 
nently a Poet. He has ever been the object of def- 
erence and honor. He has been looked to by na- 
tions to record their achievements and to perpetuate 
their glory ; he has been looked to by monarchs to 
applaud their governance and recount their exploits, 
Warriors have fought and bled and died to win a 
name, and gain his praise. Princes have cringed 
and smiled and paid their favor and their wealth to 
have him pervert the powers of his inspiration, or 
sing them into fame. Conquerors and monarchs who 
bow the knee to none, haye ever paid to him a flat- 
tering deference. Adulation has hymned her loud 
paens, and brought him forth before the multitude 
brow-bound with laurels, more spotless than those 
that deck the warrior, and called him Poet-Laureate. 

True it is, these honors do not, sometimes, reach 
him, until the shadows of life’s evening stretch away 
to the brink of the tomb; or, even until after his 
warm spirit has passed from earth, and the influences 
of his works are perceived and felt, and found still 
to live; yet at last the time must come when his 
real worth will be esteemed, his name honored and 
celebrated. The world can but seldom appreciate 
the living poet, for his genius, his powers of intel- 
lect, and conceptions of thought, elevate him as far 
above the worldling, and the affairs of earth, as the 
loftiest flights of imagination, the most rapturous 
conceptions of the glories and happiness of heaven, 
are above the business and cares, the sameness and 
dullness of this life. 

Homer was the pride and boast of Greece ; and it 
is said, as of old, that seven cities contended for the 
honor of his nativity. Yet those very cities strove 
to claim 

‘a Homer dead 
Through which a living Homer begged his bread.” 
Now, he is the admiration, the Chieftain Bard of the 
world. Pindar was the idol and the praise of Thebes; 
and at that city’s overthrow, Alexander, the great 
conqueror, as a mark of veneration for the Poet’s me 
mory, spared his dwelling from the general destruc- 
tion, and eyonerated his kindred from a galling and 
disgraceful thraldom. Old Albin had her hundred 
bards, and their names, their mavortian, and ghostly 
compositions have come down to us in the sublime 
and stately song of Ossian ; these doubtless left their 
impress on their times. Our Aborigines had their 


orators and bards who commemorated their savage 
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exploits, and re-animated their dark-browed chiefs to 
deeds of wondrous daring, through adversities, and 
in battles; in the wildest language of nature and 
poetry. 


The pens of the most gifted writers, the energies 
of the mightiest intellects, have been called in requi- 
sition to pay their highest panegyric to the poets of 
the old world. The biographer, the historian, the 
artist, and their Jater fellow-bards have celebrated 
their worth and genius, in massive volumes, reared 
innumerable monuments to their renown, and linked 
their immortal names to their country’s name. 


Go ye to that ancient and magnificent pile at 
Westminster, where lie entombed the mighty and 
royaldead. Enter the very “ sanctum sanctorum ” 
with soft and reverent step; and as ye stand within 
the “ Poet’s Corner,” witnesss the veneration, the art 
and wealth, in costly marble, shaft and bust and 
cenotaph, with parasitical inscriptions, bestowed 
upon these simple sons of song. Then, tell me,then, 
amongst all the sepultured heroes, lords and kings 
around, if these awake not the more interest, admi- 
ration and awe within your breast. Go ye to Dry- 
berg Abbey, where amid the scenes he once traver- 
sed and loved, lie the remains of him who penned 
the * Lady of the Lake.” Go to the tomb, the state- 
ly mauseleum of the Ayershire Bard. Go wherever 
a Poet sleeps his last, long sleep, and tell me if you 
do not feel an awe that thrills your soul with such 
emotions as ye never felt before. Tread light- 
ly there, and whisper softly; for these are the rest- 
ing places of those whose fame has gone forth into 
all the earth; and whose intellectual works still 
remain—entrance and sway the world, in “ words 
that bresthe and thoughts that burn.” Go ye to the 
home of Burns, amidst those delectable scenes, which 
together with his Highland Mary inspired his rustic, 
heaven-born muse. Go to Abbotsford with all its 
grandeur and interesting reminiscences. Visit 
Loch Katrine, Lomond and all Scotia’s lakes and 
peaks, with their fairy-like scenery around, so cele- 
brated in song; yea, view all Scotland; its wild en- 
chanting scenes now rendered historic and full of 
interest to the world, by these two immortal bards ; 
these, all remain as eternal monuments to their fame 
—to the influence and powers of their Poetry. 


In reviewing some delectable landscape, or some 
scene that may have inspired the Poets glowing 
numbers, how often do the emotions of the heart 
arise in admiration and deference to him, who in his 
verse has thrown such a halo of glory and interest 
around them, rather than to Him who afforded them, 
or spread out and adorned them with all their varied 
loveliness, Oft times the stately diction, the restive 
themes and touching melody of the Poet’s verse, 
have an influence to arouse the affections and atten- 
tion into a rapt ardor, which not all the other influ- 
ences mortals might bring to bear, could awaken.— 
How often has his bold and boundless flight pointed 
out new objects of admiration, or waked attention to 
new subjects of thought, which the all-wise Creator 
had long afforded us, in nature ; but we had blindly 
failed to notice or consider. Thus the philosopher, 
in the discoveries of science, oft brings forth to light, 
some unexpected experiment, strange and wonderful 
truths that have lain latent and unknown for ages in 
her dark arcana. How is the bosom filled with in- 


upon the sublime, the magnificent, or beautiful ; or 
dwell mournfully on the gloomy dreadful or solemn. 
How is the mind lifted above the transitory things 
around, when we read the prophet-poet’s glowing 
descriptions of the beauties, the glories, the eternal 
and unmingled enjoyments thatare in reserve for all 
God’s redeemed people, in the land of Beulah and 
the Celestial City ! 


The instinctive language of love, is Poetry ; then, 
an eye-brow becomes as the arching rainbow; an 
eye, the sparkling diamond ; a sigh, the spice-laden 
zephyr; a smile, the dazzling and genial sunlight ; 
a glance or a frown as “a whirlwind in a storm.” — 
The sweetest measures of the Ayrshire Ploughman 
are those that make the record of his love. The 
most effective, and touching sentiments are those ex- 
pressing his grief for the death of his Highland Mary, 
—commemorating his tender passion—and rehears- 
ing her highesteulogium. The finest sonnets of the 
love-struck Petrarch, are but the overflowings of his 
heart; and theyare full of poetry. Without that in- 
spiring, that rare and sublimed love for his peerless 
Laura—the angel-idol of his heart—the world would 
scarcely have heard the sweetest, most touching 
melodies of Petrarch’slyre. Yet when once enlisted, 
the appliances of poetry impart an unaccounted in- 
terest to his far-famed passion. 


So does poetry, in every circumstance, reflect an 
interest—a romanticism, a luster, around all it touch- 
es with delicate fingers to decorate ; or with living 
colors essays to paint. Does it tell of love, of beau- 
ty, of joy !—it treats them with a tender regard; 
exalts, ennobles ; makes them seraphic, heavenly.— 
It twines its amaranthine wreath around them, and 
al] the fair things of earth that meet its delicate 
touch. 


There is another aspect of our subject ; in the vo- 
luptuous and lecherous poem, or the ribald song and 
bacchanalian ode that help to fill up the wild orgies 
of boon companions; poetry, as well as music, has 
often been converted into a powerful engine of vice, 
to move the wildest passions, and add a charm, and 
grace and pleasure to sin. Even here its attractions 
and influence have been recognized and made of 
great avail. But there is nothing in art, or science, 
or religion ;—there is no good thing in the world, 
that may not be perverted from its legitimate uses 
and tendencies. Uti sed non abuti, may be written 
upon all, without even the appearance of superfluous 
care. Yet, it is the natural province, the proper 
use and tendencies of this art, not its prostitution, 
we now consider. To elevate the thoughts, and af- 
ford them expression ; to arouse the feelings, and en- 
noble the sentiments and aspirations, are in its natu- 
ral and legitimate province ; and there it outvies its 
twin sister Music with her song and tune. Stand 
ye in the gay saloon where fops and bright-eyed 
damsels flit about ; where, amidst the whole admi- 
ring throng, the peerless lady sits at the piano or 
sweet guitar, and strikes with skill its sounding 
chords; even the words of her song, the Poet’s me- 
lodious words, inspire her voice in that accompani- 
ment of song and sentiment, without which the mu- 
sic from her finger ends upon its keys, would only be 
a pleasing yet unmeaning succession of richly vary- 
ing sounds. 





expressible emotions, painful solemnity, or incommu- 
nicable delight, as the Poet’s master-aumbers touch 





Enter God’s consecrated courts ; there the preach- 
er’s text-book is but one vast volume of poetry.— 
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There, when the anthems of praise arise from the 
full-voiced choir the poet’s devotional words roll 
tremblingly, on sweet music’s strains, up to the 
vaulted roof; and the whole congregation, with fer- 
vor join in chorus, to adore the Great I Am, prompt- 
ed by the language, the meaning numbers of the 
Sacred Bard. How suggestive to the reflective 
mind, of those anthems that shall unceasingly rol! 
through Heaven’s high sounding arches throughout 
Eternity, from the redeemed and sanctified throng 
around the great, white throne! of the alleluiahs of 
praise that shall forever echo there, attuned by my- 
riads of angel-voices ! 


Oh! go where you will; do what you will; 
in all this motley world, you stil] will every- 
where observe the great, the hallowed influence 
of the Poet’s art; its suggestive and expressive 
power. To music’s sweetest, most enrapturing 
strains, it givesa lively thought, a meaning, a foree, 
an expression ; in description, it gives a vivid, real, 
present picture; in idea, it treats of matter, of es- 
sence, or of spirit, with equal skill; and its better 
influences will ever lead * from nature up to nature’s 
God.” To the scenes, the vicissitudes, the duties, 
and all the affairs of earth, and earthly life, it im- 
parts an interest, a nobility, a romance ; to the spirit 
of devotion, the worship of God’s people, the exer- 
cises of the sanctuary, it contributes a fervor, a sin- 
cerity, an elevation of thought, a delightful zest. 


If such is its nobility; if such are its influences 
and tendencies in the slightest degree; is not the 
cultivation of the talent, or at least the taste, for 
this most noble of the arts, worthy of consideration 
in the course of that education which shall go to 
make the youth of to-day, the man or woman of 
taste, refinement, and influence, in after years. 


We have now completed the task, we proposed at 
the outset. We have considered, and attempted 
to illustrate the nobility, the influence, and tendency 
of the most commonly accepted of the fine arts.— 
The utility and worth of gardening and architec- 
ture are so self-evident; and these arts are so gene- 
rally appreciated and attended to by all, that we 
have not felt called upon to give them a more than 
passing mention. It was a wise saying of Goethe, 
that great master in German literature, that “we 
should do our utmost to encourage the beautiful, 
for the useful encourages itself.” Around our 
homes, and in the streets of the wide city, we may 
cultivate our tastes; indulge in the pleasures and 
learn the utility of Horticulture and Architecture. 
But, for Music, Painting, Sculpturing, and Poetry, 
we have here claimed as wide and fair a field of in- 
fiuence and usefulness. Of these, music and paint- 
ing, drawing ; and, perhaps, sculpturing, in the form- 
ation of prints and flowers; are the most available 
‘in our schools. Yet a taste for Poetry ;—a just 
appreciation of its beauties and sublimity, the order 
and rules of harmonious versification ; might be in- 
culcated with profit and pleasure. With such influ- 
ences, such tendencies, they are surely al] well wor- 
thy some degree of attention and care. Perchance 


in the mind of some thoughtless boy, there might lie 
a latent spark that needs but such care, encourage- 
ment and direction to make it blaze out in genius like 
that which dipped a Raphael’s pencil, or attuned a 
Beethoven’s deaf ear, to make it glow into a fire 
_ that which lit a Milton’s song. 





AN ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Ereuneteon and Matheteon Lit. 
eray Societies of the Elders’ Ridge Presbyteria| 
Academy, Pa., September 29th, 1853. 
BY CORTLANDT VAN RENSSELAER, D. D. 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Education. 





Young Gentlemen of the Literary Societies of the | 


Elders’ Ridge Presbyterial Academy : 


It is a privilege to stand upon one of God’s coun. — 
try ridges, away from the streets of city life, sur. | 


rounded by a beautiful Pennsylvania landscape.— 
The soul of man is made to sympathize with nature, 
His eye loves the blue of the heavens, the green of 
fields and trees, the slope of the mountain, the wind- 
ing of water-brook and river. His ear loves the pure- 
voiced wind. There is an inspiration in the healthy 
air. Oh, how good it is to be country-born and 
country-bred ; and walking upon some acres of well- 
tilled soil, to know that these are father’s and that 
yonder is the homestead where mother dwells with 
a happy family. It is pleasant, indeed to look upon 


the country. But even amidst the rural enchant. | 


ments of nature, it is a far finer sight to look at this 
academy that stands upon the ridge, Elders’ Ridge | 


—well named and associated with the good, old stock 
of Zion—is now doubly honored as the location of 
an institution of the Church. The institution is es- 


tablished upon the eminence of divine truth; it is | 


endowed with the wealth of great moral purposes; 
and its glory consists in the mental and moral devel- 
opment of young men, born to a high destiny of priv- 
ilege and duty. 

Before proceeding to my more immediate subject, 
I wish to say a few words in regard to the value of 
Literary Societies in an institution like this. Their 
value consists principally in four things, First, 
They cultivate the power of extemporaneous speak- 
ing, the art of elocution—one of the most useful de- 
partments of human acquisition. Secondly, They 
tend to preserve the harmonies of education ; they 
work in admirably with the attainments of scholar- 
ship, reducing knowledge, as it were, to practice and 
even stimulating its pursuit. Thirdly, They cher- 
ish a proper sense of self-reliance, and counteract the 
timidity and excessive modesty of many a youthful 
student, A youth who has learned how to speak out 
his thoughts, in the glow of competition with other 
minds has begun to act the part of a man, and to put 
away childish things. And Fourthly, these Societies 
exert excellent social influences, and strengthen the 
bonds of friendship. Be assured, gentlemen of the 
Ereuneteon and Matheteon Literary Societies, that 
the weekly exercises within your Halls teach impor- 
tant branches of learning, and that the Societies are 
really Assistants in the Board of Instruction of the 
Academy. 

But this is not my subject. A person, called to 
address you, has the common-law right of literature 
to talk about anything he pleases, always however, 
in conformity with the proprieties of the occasion.— 
As my aim is to be useful in this brief interval of 
Christian interview, I have taken for my subject 0 
paragraph of the annual circular of the Elder’s Ridge 
Presbyterial Academy, viz: the institution “ aims to 
accomplish a two-fold object: Ist. To elevate the 
standard of general education by providing properly 
qualified teachers for common schools, 2d. To pre- 
pare young men to enter an advanced class in col- 
leges.” My subject is, therefore, a double one, tied 
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together by the academic bond; first, the common 
school as a field of labor ; and second, the college as 
a place of youthful desire. 


I. My remarks will be principally on r#& common 
SCHOOL AS A FIELD OF LABor. And where is there 
richer mould than in this field, on either side of the 
mountains? Where can the implements of industry 
turn up soil more promising to the eye of sight and 
of faith, and the cultivator enjoy the rewards of a 
better harvest? The common school is one of the 
powers of the land. Every school-house is a ridge, 
helping to water and fertilize the surrounding coun. 
try, and by the variety and elevation of position, add- 
ing a blessing to the general landscape. The im- 
portance of common schools may be briefly al/uded to 
in several points of view ; for a brief allusion is al] 
that our mutual contract of speaking and hearing, 
will justify. 

1. Look at the common school, then, in its relation 
to agriculture and you will find that you are doing 
no inferior work in becoming a teacher. Agriculture, 
both as a science and an art, requires at least an or- 
dinary degree of knowledge in carrying forward its 
operations. Would the valleys and hill-slopes of 
western Pennsylvania have ever presented the ap- 
pearance of cultivation which now robes them with 
beauty and verdure, if the farmers had been an igno- 
rant and shiftless population? Knowledge is power, 
even at the handle of the plough, or in the grasp of 
the scythe, or at the top of a wagon-load of hay.— 
Every thing worth doing at all, is worth doing well, 
and can be better done by being done with knowledge 
or common sense. There are some men, who, al- 
though they have never learned to read or write, yet 
show much shrewdness in agriculture ; but there can 
be no doubt that if such had attended more to their 
minds, they would have been better fitted to look af- 
ter their farms. Agricultural people ought to value 
the common school for the general purposes of every- 
day life, just as they do the grind-stone for the axe 
in the time of wood-cutting. These little boys in the 
school-houses are soon to be the sturdy farmers of 
Indiana county, and they need all the knowledge they 
can get, to know the best way to manage their affairs. 
You want no fools in the field of agriculture ; nor, on 
the other hand, are classical scholars of much use 
among cattle, and haystacks, and threshing floors ; 
but common sense is much needed every where, and 
common sense is the chief end of a common schoo! 
The common school teacher, therefore is a sort of 
head-manager on all farms of a school district. He 
helps train the boys to become respectable farmers, 
and the girls tobecome thrifty housewives ; and both 
to be fitted for each other when the “good time 
comes.” The population of a country is greatly form- 
ed for the occupations of agricultural life through 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and the general items 
of learning put together in the common schools.— 
The New Englanders, who are so shrewd and thrifty 
would never have known how to do so much of eve- 
rything, if the little country school houses had not 
disciplined them with book and birch, and so made 
them ready for the world. Depend upon it, young 
gentlemen, there isa close relation between common- 
schoolism and agriculture, just as there is between 
corn sown and corn grown, between means and end, 
between cultivation and harvest. 

2. Our common schools have also a good deal to 
do with politics andfree government. Many aman 
goes to Harrisburg who acquires all his learning in 





the township school-house ; and many more, who be- 
gan to get it there, have gone on to attain to more, 
and to qualify themselves for influence in higher sta- 
tions. Our governors and statesmen and judges were 
once little boys, sitting down on hard unbacked 
benches, with bare feet on a rude floor, and with un- 
washed haads turning over the spelling-book, or hold- 
ing a pen at an acutely wrong angle in trying tocre- 
ate letters. Many abeginning of humility has ended 
in a career of honorable success. As a boy in the 
academy sometimes goes up from the bottom to the 
top of a class, so many a man has gone up from alow 
position in life to the head of his profession. 


But, leaving public officers out of view, how im- 
portant are common schools in teaching the masses 
to read, and thus to act in the great affairs of life !— 
The people can never manage wisely the affairs of 
government, if left to grope along in ignorance and 
mental degradation. It is one of the axioms of a re- 
publican government that the people must be intelli- 
gent. Mere intelligence is not, of itself, sufficient ; 
but, even with virtue and religion—which are better 
things—this cannot be dispensed with. Ignerance 
is the ambush of demagogu'sm, whilst the school-house 
is the stockade fort, from whence to fire upon the 
subtile foe. Never since the days when the Indians 
defeated Braddock at the pass of the Monongahela, 
has a more savage enemy than demagoguism arrayed 
itself against American liberty. We must conquer 
it, by taking our position from the school-house and 
in the line of general education. Every boy, taught 
to read, stands so much better chance to become a 
wiser voter and a more intelligent citizen. A per- 
son, in passing through a park,saw nailed to one of 
the trees—* All dogs found in this park will be shot.” 
Whereupon a friend who was with him said, * Un- 
less dogs can read, they are pretty badly off here.”— 
But an American voter, who has had no common 
schoo! education, is worse off than the dog in the 
park. Although he may have political masters to 
read for him, he is liable to be shot down it any time, 
and by none sooner than by those who lead him into 
the “park” on election days. The voting masses 
must be educated masses. We must gather into the 
school-houses al] the children we can, and pour into 
their minds the light of primers, of arithmetics, of 
grammars, and of history ; knowing that every new 
ray of knowledge dispels so much darkness, under 
whose cover corruption does its wily work. The 
school teacher isan important character in the polit- 
ical world; for he assists in training the people to 
the intelligent exercise of their political rig! ts, as 
well as to discharge the higher functions of political 
station. 

3. The common schoo] in its relation to education 
has motives to stimulate young men to become teach- 
ers. The importance of the general education of the 
people can scarcely be over-estimatee, Dr. Johnson, 
upon being once asked, ** Who was the most misera- 
ble man,” replied, * The man who cannot read on a 
rainy day.” Every one ought to have mental resour- 
ces and the means of acquiring knowledge from 
books. My design is to notice the common school 
as affording opportunity of beginning education early, 
and of stimulating its progress. The early educa- 
tion of children is to be sought as the best basis of 
general education. The intellect of the young should 
be unfolded at the period which God has given for 
the work. A late beginning leaves its mark of dis- 
advantage, which no future diligence can eradicate. 
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The common school, planted in the midst of a neigh- 
borhood, affords opportunities of comparatively easy 
access, even to young children, and summons them 
all to enter upon their studies without delay. It is 
eminently conciliatory, accommodating and practi- 
cal; and aims not at carrying on instruction from 
some given point of a higher course, but at commen- 
cing with the elements of language, soas to cultivate 
the minds of chiidren from an early age. 

The education of children, thus early begun, be- 
comes the means of progress. The boy first sent to 
school merely to learn the rudiments of knowledge 
and thence to be brought home again to labor, often 
acquires a love of books which leads him to be a 
learner all his life. Although he may never be ad- 
vanced to an academy, or college, he yet has been 
nurtured into the pursuit of a thing, which he will 
always continue in a measure to seek. His educa- 
tion goes on, making perchance slow progress, but 
still adding to its value year after year, until the prin- 
cipal invested in the stock of common school learn- 
ing becomes far more productive than his origina] 
mental means gave any promise of. 

The common school, not unfrequently, is the feed- 
er of the academy, as the academy is of the college ; 
and in this view of the case, the relation of the com- 
mon school to education becomes very important.— 
If Daniel Webster had never gone into the district 
school, taught by Thomas Chase, there is little like- 
lihood that that glorious black-eyed boy would ever 
have gone to Exeter Academy, and then to Dartmouth 
College. Webster’s experience is that of a multitude 
of others in the land. In riding along with a stage- 
driver on the National Road last week, he informed 
me that he was born in the same village, on the same 
night with a distinguished member of Congress, 
(whom he named) and that they were companions in 
early life at the same public school. Whilst one 
never rose higher than to drive horses, the other 
went to an academy and college, became an educa- 
ted man, and thus eventually a great public charac- 
ter. In proportion as common schools are improved 
in general condition—and there is a constant tenden- 
cy now towards improvement—they will contribute 
more and more to advance academical and collegiate 
education. So that a faithful teacher has a wide 
field of usefulness before him, and may well be stim- 
ulated to lay out his strength on his scholars, not 
knowing how fer he may promote, through the influ- 
ences of his school, the general cause of education 
in its more humble as well as its higher branches. 


4. One more consideration to stimulate the teach- 
er, is the relation of common schools to religion.— 
Great imperfection in the matter of religious instruc- 
tion has undoubtedly existed, of late years, in the 
administration of the system. Some of the schools 
have, perhaps, had an injurious effect upon the cause 
of Christ, positively and negatively. The withdrawal 
of religion from education is wrong in principle and 
in policy ; and the community must suffer in the prov- 
idence of God for inflicting this dishonor upon divine 
truth. The question in many places is now very 
much reduced to this: “ Shall the public school sys- 
tem be sustained in spite of its indifference to reli- 
gion?” Odur answer is, “Yes.” Between the two 
evils we may choose the least. Education without reli- 
giou is probably, on the whole, better than no educa- 
tion atall. At least, it isso in this country, where 


the children commonly have other opportunities of 
eceiving evangelical instruction in Sabbath Schools, 





or by pastoral care, or in families. The existence 
of these opportunities outside of the schools is no ar. 
gument for keeping religion outside of the schools, 
and can be no palliation of the sin in the sight of 
God ; and yet as a plea of justification in still adhe- 
ring to the system, it may be admitted as valid. 

But there isa way of exerting a direct influence 
in favor of religion, even though the Bible itself be 
excluded, and that is by the fidelity of pious teach- 
ers. The graces of Christianity will shine through 
dungeon bars. Law cannot confine them out of sight. 
Christianity has rights of her own. Public opinion, 
however arbitrary or infidel, cannot make a teacher 
throw off his religion as a garment, and hide it under 
school-benches. No! Religion is seen in the coun- 
tenance; it beamsin the eyes, and makes itself 
known in the voice ; its spirit is that of good will and 
charity ; and its discipline derives sanction from the 
eternal world. The teacher may make appropriate 
allusions to the Creator of men, and to the plan of 
salvation through the Redeemer. A general enforce- 
ment of the claims of the Gospel, it is his privilege 
to insist upon as an individual believer. Public sen- 
timent will in most places allow general and appro- 
priate suggestions relating to religion, and in various 
places will still tolerate the Bible and other more 
formal means of inculcating divine truth. 


It is believed, therefore, that the public schools, at 
least for the present, sustain a relation of good to the 
cause of religion ; first, because knowledge is gener- 
ally better than ignorance ; secondly, because outside 
evangelical influences can contribute something to 
make up the defalcation in the school room ; and 
thirdly, because pious teachers can both indirectly 
and directly inculcate some portion of divine truth 
upon the minds and consciences of the scholars. If 
the time should ever come when religious teachers 
shall be rejected from the public schools, then the 
last bond between public education and the church 
will be broken, and the state must abide the conse- 
quences of its infatuated and wicked policy. 

Young gentleman, it is an important thing to en- 
gage in carrying out one of the objects of the Elders’ 
Ridge Presbyterial Academy, viz: the promotion of 
the cause of common schools, partieularly in view of 
their relation to agriculture, politics, education, and 
religion. Permit me, before parsing to the second 
topic, to say a few words to commend the profession 
of teacher on account of the advantages which accrue 
personally to the individual. 

One of these advantages is the teacher’s own men- 
tal improvement. The best way to impress know!- 
edge upon one’s own mind is to endeavor to commu- 
nicate it to others. The schoolroom hes a constant 
tendency to sharpen one’s faculties, and to promote, 
even amidst much vexation, intellectual benefit. 

A knowledge of human nature is certainly acqui- 
red among boys and girls. A school is a wonderful 
place in which to Jearn the true characteristics of 
mankind. It presents every variety of character, all 
kinds of perverseness, trickery; good nature, false- 
hood, self-vindication, fun, idleness, diligence, mis- 
chief, and ingenuity. Hence a teacher is commonly 
one of the knowing ones of the earth. 

It results from this that a good measure of self- 
acquaintance is usually acquired in this profession. 
Oh, the trials of a teacher’s mind and heart and con- 
science! How he is taxed by the little publican, 
sitting at the receipt of knowledge! How many hard 
lessons about patience and self-restraint are put into 
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him by boys and girls with natural tact of instruction! 
A teacher must be dull, indeed, not to have a deep 
acquaintance with poor human self, After all, self- 
knowledge is wealth. 

A teacher also obtains wealth in another form.— 
The substantial returns of his profession are quite 
considerable, The first money which many an en- 
terprising young man makes, is in teaching the chil- 
dren oi the yeomanry of the Jand. As the California 
gold comes sometimes from breaking the hard quartz, 
and sometimes from the washing of the sand—-so the 
professional coffer is filled both by hammering on hard 
intellects, and by the easly gatherings of the more ex- 
posed treasure. A teacher is thus enabled to support 
himself respectably ; and afterwards to go to the col- 
lege or the seminary, or to continue his profession, 
according to circumstances. 


And this leads to my last remark on this point, 
which is, that the common school often guides the 
teacher himself to a higher and more influential po- 
sition. God’s ways are not as our ways. A com- 
paratively humble place in early life has been the 
means, in Providence, of promoting the future ad- 
vantage of both teacher and scholar. Many a prin- 
cipal of an academy, or professor in a college has 
passed on to his elevation by beginning his ascent 
from the steps of a district school-house. The best 
pilots on the magnificent steamers of the west are 
commonly those who began navigation in a flat boat, 
and then became second pilots on stern-wheel steam- 
ers, and finally trod the deck of the “ Crystal Palace,” 
or the last “ Ben Franklin.” The most thorough and 
accomplished teacher, other things being equal, is 
the man who first sounded the depths and shoals of 
knowledge in a subordinate capacity, and thus be- 
came gradually acquainted with the whole channel 
of the mighty and majestic stream. A teacher often 
makes his first instructions serve as the basis of en- 
trance into some other profession or pursuit. In any 
aspect of the case, the common school serves as the 
medium of future advancement. 


I will here make a single remark to those of you, 
young gentlemen, who expect to be teachers in the 
common schools ; and that is, Keep the smart schol- 
ars up to their work, Do not expect too much from 
the dull ones; but whilst all are taught to do their 
duty, take special care that the bright ones come up 
to the mark. The celebrated Dr. Parr made it a rule 
seldom to punish lads of stunted capacity, and never 
to extort from mediocrity of mind gifts which nature 
had not been prodigal enough to bestow. But the 
really talented he resolutely attacked, and insisted 
upon it that those whom nature had favored should 
cultivate her gifts. This was good advice. Look 
after the smart boys and girls, and make them do 
the'c work well. 

tfaving considered the common school as a good 
aeld of labor, mentioned some advantages to the 
teacher personally, and added a single rule of ad- 
ministration, it is time now torefer to the second ob- 
ject of the Elders’ Ridge Presbyterial Academy, 
which is to prepare young men to enter advanced 
classes in college. 


II. THE COLLEGE COURSE, AS AN OBJECT OF YOUTH- 
FUL DESIRE, is the topic to be considered. I have two 
remarks to make upon it. 


1. The college course is designed to produce a 


a higher order of men. Education has a natural 
tendency to elevate its subject. Place a collegian 





and a common-school boy side by side, and other 
things being equal, you will see what a difference 
their training has made. It is with the mind as it 
is with the soil ; cultivation shows its advantages.— 
An acre of boys, or an acre of earth, will be impro- 
ved according to the labor and skill put forth. You 
often heara farmer boast, “A few years ago that 
field yielded poorly ; but since I manured it, and till- 
ed it aright, it has done wonderfully well ; far better 
than my neighbor’s of equal quality.” Just so, the 
President of a college can point to many a graduate 
and say, “ See that young man. When he first came 
to college, he was rude enough, and had been long 
left uncultivated ; but we put him in the plough of 
diligence, fertilized his mind with rich motives and 
sowed the seeds of learning, and now how superior 
is he to the young man who sat by his side at the 
common school and who never carried his education 
further!” People may have as many prejudices 
against colleges as they please ; but it will ever be 
true that colleges raise up the mind, and secure a 
higher order of men. Why do farmers send their 
boys to the common school ? Because the knowledge 
and discipline there acquired place the boys ina 
higher grade than if they had never learned to read 
and write. The same principle carried out elevates 
the student of the academy above the common school 
boy, and the collegian above the student of the acad- 
emy. Itis necessarily so, because the higher the 
course the more severe are the studies ; and the mind 
receives sterner discipline, and expands more and 
more, according as it is operated upon by education. 

The college is a place of privilege and of honor.— 
It raises up the children of men to a more advanced 
degree of intellectual and moral cultivation, In our 
colleges, as well as in our academies, however it may 
be in our schools, religion goes hand in hand with 
learning. Our young men, in going through the up- 
per courses of training, fee] the blessed power of re- 
ligious influences moulding their minds and hearts. 
Sometimes, indeed, a young man fails in getting much 
good at a college and, as the saying is, he turns out 
badly. But the failure is, probably, more owing to 
defective training at home than to the hazards of 
college life, great though these may be. And be- 
sides, do not common-school boys fail, too, sometimes, 
in getting much good from their limited course 1— 
Do they not often grow up the worse for having 
learnt to swear and curse and lie and steal from their 
wicked companions in the district school-house.— 
There are failures everywhere, among all classes of 
men and all kinds of educated men. 

The college is a great place to test and to improve 
character. It brings out its true sons, as silver and 
gold are tried. With all the imperfection of these 
institutions, they generally improve the mind and 
heart, and send forth into the community a higher 
order of men. 


2. The other remark I have to suggest about the 
college, as a place of youthful aim, is that it trains 
men fora higher order of usefulness. Mind was 
not given to subserve the private purposes of the in- 
dividual, and merely to rejoice over its own conscious 
elevation and dignity. Its capacity, enlarged by cul- 
tivation, must pour forth its resources for the publie 
good. We are all bound by the appointments of 
Providence to do what we can to promote the best 
interests of society. Now it is clear that our influ- 
ence depends materially on our intellectual and mor- 
al elevation. Ignorance can never claiman equality 
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with knowledge, in ability to serve the world. In 
fact, a!l the pursuits of life derive immense advanta- 
ges from learning. Not only does the church rely 
upon education to qualify herministers for more exten- 
sive usefulness, but agriculture, the mechanical arts, 
manufactures, commerce, the learned professions, lit- 
erature and general philanthropy, all give honor to 
intellect, as debtors to its moving power. Educated 
men assist in the formation of public opinion, in de- 
vising plans of genera] improvement, in directing the 
education of the people, in giving an impulse to works 
of benevolence, and in short have an influential agen- 
cy in promoting the social, physical, political and re- 
ligious interests of the world. Colleges, therefore, 
are great blessings to mankind. By raising up a 
high order of men, they qualify them to enter upon 
high spheres of usefulness. For these two reasons, 
colleges may well excite in ingenious, enterprising, 
conscientious young men, a disposition to enjoy the 
advantages afforded by their halls of literature. 

The double object of the Elders’ Ridge Presbyterial 
Academy is commanding and noble. The academy, 
from its elevated ridge, looks down with interest up- 
on the common schoo] on one side and upon the col- 
lege on the other. Placed in the middle between 
the two, it sends strength into both. It gives teach- 
ers to the schools, and students to the colleges.— 
With such a spirit to bless al! around it, it will itself 
be blessed by the laws of Providence, which take 
care of great enterprises. The school, the academy 
and the college are immense public benefits. Like 
the rivulet, the creek and the river, they form the 
great educational system, which waters the world 
with streams of joy. : 

I congratulate you, young gentlemen, that you en- 
joy the advantages, literary, social and religious, af- 
forded by the Elders’ Ridge Academy. You will 
never sit under the instructions of teachers, more 
sincerely desirous of advancing you in intellectual 
knowledge, or more solicitous for the things of your 
everlasting peace. May their instructions and their 
prayers be answered in the lives of usefulness and 
piety you shall Jead! Aim at being useful, highly 
useful ; useful among men through the grace and 
strength which come only from God. You see an 
exemplification of Christian enterprise in the estab- 
lishment of this institution. Behold what faith and 
love and perseverance can accomplish with the di- 
vine blessing. In the same spirit, go ye forth to do 
good things and great things forthe country, ming- 
ling modesty with enterprise and giving to God the 
glory of your success. Attend always to the inter- 
ests of education ; and if you cannot find an Elders’ 
Ridge on Which to erect an academy, like that which 
crowns yonder eminence—which, without impropri- 
ety may well be called Donaldson’s summit—nev- 
ertheless aim at doing what you can to advance edu- 
cation every where, and among al] classes in society. 

I close this address, young gentlemen, by setting 
before you the example of a native-born son of wes- 
tern Pennsylvania, who fulfilled: in his own person 
the two aims of your academy, by being a school 
teacher and a graduate ; and who afterwards rose to 
be president of a college.* He was born west of 





*Fort’e incidents which follow, I am indebted to Dr. 
Elliot's » ‘fe of Macurdy, a work full of interesting infor- 
mation avout the early ministers and churches of western 
Pennsylvania. It stands side by side with Dr, Miller’s 
Life of Johm Redgers ; both being superior specimens of 
Christian Biography. 


the mountains just before the revolutionary war, of 
poor but respectable parents; and in the midst of the 
war was left an helpless orphan at the age of nine 
years. A friend of his father, who kept a tavern and 
a smal! grocery store, took him into his employment, 
and gave him instruction in writing and arithmetic. 
He soon became very fond of reading ; and as there 
happened to be in the house a copy of the Spectator 
the young boy’s eye was attracted to the Latin sen- 
tences, prefixed to the chapters. With a determina. 
tion and perseverance which God gave to his youth- 
ful heart, he began to study Latin, all by himself, by 
»means of a Horace and a half-torn Latin Dict:onary 
which he found in the neighborhood. He obtained 
considerable insight into the strange language by 
these strange means, often sitting up at his studies 
till a late hour. One night, Judge Addison—who 
lodged at the same hotel—upon returning to his lodg- 
ings after the family had retired, found the boy, now 
about twelve years of age, diligently engaged with 
his Horace and Dictionary by the light of the fire.— 
After a little conversation, the Judge became deeply 
interested in the youth, and promised to give him a 
grammar and other books, better suited to unfold the 
language. The promise was not forgotten ; and the 
little boy, still behind the counter and in the bar 
room, gradually mastered the Latin and the Greek, 
and in a few years became a fine classica) scholar.— 
Dr. McMillan soon found him out, and secured him 
as a teacher in the Canonsburg Academy, before the 
college was established. After a while, he wassent 
to Princeton College by means of assistance supplied 
in part by Dr. McMillan, and he was graduated in 
1797, at theage of twenty-five. After studying the- 
ology with Dr. McMillan, he was licensed by the 
Ohio Presbytery in 1798 and ordained a minister cf 
the gospel in 1800. In 1802, when Jefferson Col- 
lege was chartered, the first President was the Rev. 
Joun Warson, the little orphan boy, who commen- 
ced the Latin in the chimney corner, with no teach- 
er but his own divinely aroused energies and with no 
opportunities but the most forbidding and unpromi- 
sing. Standing on the last Sabbath at the grave of 
Watson, in the old Chartiers grave yard, I rejoiced 
that resurrection glory awaited the tabernacle in 
which such a spirit had dwelt. 


Young gentlemen, be ye like-minded; quit you 
like men! God has given you minds and precious 
opportunities! Your country end your church call 
for your services, at a most eventful age of the world. 
Let this academy witness in you faithful sons. 


get not that religion is the chief study and the best 


exercise for the faculties of immortal] beings. Among _ 


all the advantages of this institution, its religious 


spirit gives it its highest glory, for it tends to prepare 4 


you all fer Heaven. 


Oh Txov, whose providence is over all the earth, | 


and who “ waterest the ridges thereof abundantly,” 
pour out thy Spirit here! Bless the Elders’ Ridge 
Presbyterial Academy, its honored Principal, its 
teachers, its students, their parents, the community, 


generations! Supply teachers for our common 


the praise of Thy great name! 





And © 
whilst pursuing your various studies and whilst en- |* 
gaged in the exercises of your literary societies, for- — 


the Presbytery, and the Church, throughout their |— 


schools, and send forth students into our colleges, to ~ 


ie 
Poe 





